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VESTIGES OF UNRECORDED NATIONS 
IN AMERICA. 
THE white people now spreading over the great valley 
of the Mississippi, have apparently found nothing in 
the country to surprise them more than the existence 
of an immense quantity of artificial mounds of various 
shapes and sizes, extending all the way from the Cana- 
dian lakes'down into Mexico, and the origin of which is 
a complete puzzle to the wisest heads amongst the new 
people. This country, as is well known, was found, in 
the earlier periods of American discovery, in the pos- 
session of those red races, usually called Indians, who 
are now retiring before the advance of the whites. 
These red races manifest no symptom of possessing, 
or of ever having possessed, either the power or the in- 
clination to erect such works: they disclaim having 
erected them, and in their traditions speak of them as 
the production of a people who were their predecessors 
in the country, and have long been extinct. As might 
be expected of a matter so well calculated to excite 
wonder and surmise, it has been, even in busy Ame- 
with the American Antiquarian 
pen ot let not the reader be startled, there is 
such a society—and, the fruits of these inquiries being 
now in one shape or another brought under our atten- 
tion, we propose to present to our readers a brief 
sketch of all that is known on the subject. 

Commencing a survey of the North American con- 
tinent from the north-east, the first earth-work occurs 
on the south side of Lake Ontario, near the Black 
River, within the state of New York. From this 
point, similar works are traced towards the south- 
west, along the borders of Lake Erie, along the course 
of the Ohio, to the Mississippi—along that river also; 
and so on, across Texas, into Mexico, and even farther 
than that, for the series, we are informed, has also 
been traced into South America. What is very re- 
markable, they increase both in number and magni- 
tude towards the south, until, from being humble on 
the Lakes, they come to be described in Mexico as 
magnificent. There are similar works, and also some 
of a different nature, on Lake Michigan, 
both in its east and west shores, and all down the 
Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers, till they join the 
series traced on the Ohio. The region in which the 
Illinois, Missouri, Mississippi, and Ohio, meet—a dis- 
trict in the very centre of the North American con- 
tinent—peculiarly abounds in these ancient works. 
They are mostly found on good ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of rivers—rarely in barren grounds, and 
there they are invariably small. 

The earth-works of Lakes Ontario, Erie, the Ohio, 
Mississippi, and more southern regions, are of three 
kinds chiefly, which we shall describe as Enclosures, 
Tumuli, and Ramparts. The Enclosures are regarded 
as forts, and popularly are so called. Near the lakes 
they are small, enclosing only a few acres, and pre- 
senting walls only a few feet in height. Farther 
south, and on the Ohio, they sometimes enclose as 
much as forty acres, and appear to have been strongly 
fortified. From Lake Erie southward, there is one 
continuous chain, in which they are never more than 
four or five miles apart. Near Newark in Licking 
county, the works of this kind are of great extent. 
“ A fort nearly in the form of an octagon, enclosing 
about forty acres, constructed of walls ten feet high, 
is connected with a round fort of twenty-two acres, 
by parallel walls of equal height. Similar walls form 
@ passage to the Licking river northerly, and run ina 
southerly direction to an unexplored distance. A like 
guarded pass-way, 300 chains in length, leads to a 
square fort containing twenty acres, which is in the 
same manner connected with a round one containing 
twenty-six acres. At the extremities of the outer 
passes, are what may be called round towers ; and 
adjacent to one of the forts is an observatory partly of 
stone [a square mound] thirty feet high. It com- 


manded a full view of a considerable part, if not all 
the plain on which these ancient works stand, and 
would do so now, were the thick growth of aged forest 
trees which clothe this tract cleared away. Under 
this observatory was a passage, from appearances, and 
a secret one probably, to the water-course which once 
ran near this spot, but has since moved farther off.”* 

The works at Circleville are still more remarkable. 
There are two forts, one an exact circle, and the other 
an exact square. The former, from which the modern 
town seems to have derived its name, has a double 
wall, with a ditch between, the height of the walls 
from the bottom of the ditch being twenty feet. The 
diameter without the walls is sixty-nine feet. The 
inner wall is of clay, the outer of water-worn stones ; 
and there is but one opening. The square fort has 
one wall, now about ten feet in height, and the area 
is fifty-five rods square. It has eight openings, before 
each of which there is a broad low mound, apparently 
designed for defence, and exactly parallel with the wall. 
The square fort lies very nearly conformable to the 
points of the compass, and both it and the circular 
one are formed with such mathematical correctness, 
that modern inquirers have in vain endeavoured to 
find the slightest error in the measurement. 

Such are the Enclosures—the Tumuli are of three 
kinds. First, there are simple conical mounds, mea- 
suring in the north four or five feet in height, and ten 
or twelve in diameter at the base, but increasing in 
the more southerly regions to eighty-or ninety feet in 
height. They are supposed to have been, like the 
cairns of Scotland, and the barrows of England and 
other European countries, the sepulchres of important 
men. Vases of calcareous brecchia, armour of copper, 
and various implements, “ of materials, of forms, and 
for purposes, unknown to any tribe of Indians who 
have inhabited that region for at least three centuries,” 
are mentioned as found in the earthen mounds. In 
a second class of the Tumuli, namely, conical mounds 
composed of small stones on which no marks of tools 
are visible, there have been found “ urns, ornaments 
of copper, heads of spears, &c., as well as medals of 
copper, and pickaxes of hornblende.”+ The third 
class of the Tumuli are described as pyramidal mounds, 
supposed to have been observatories or watch-towers. 
It is worthy of remark that this description exactly 
applies to a class of earth-works in Scotland, known 
by the name of moot-hills, on which justice was dis- 
pensed by the territorial magnates in times scarcely 
within the scope of history. 

« These ‘Tumuli, as well as the fortifications,” says 
the writer in the work quoted below, “ are to be found 
at the junction of all the rivers along the Mississippi 
in the most eligible positions for towns, and in the 
most extensive bodies of fertile lands. Their number 
exceeds, perhaps, three thousand ; the smallest not 
less than twenty feet in height, and one hundred in 
diameter at the base. * * One nearly opposite St 
Louis [on the Mississippi] is eight hundred yards in 
circumference at the base, and one hundred feet in 
height. Mr Brackenridge noticed a mound at New 
Madrid of three hundred and fifty feet in diameter at 
the base.” 

The third class of earth-works resemble the walls 
of the forts, but form no internal area. They, in some 
instances, form short ramparts. In other instances, 
they are described as in double lines, extending for 
several miles, being apparently “designed as covered 
ways, for race-grounds, or for places of amusement.” 

In the neighbourhood of Lake Michigan, and be- 
tween that lake and the Mississippi, there are remains 
of works somewhat different from the above. First, 
as to those on the east side of Lake Michigan. Here, 
we are told, throughout an extent of country a hun- 
dred and fifty miles long, from Grand River to Elks- 


heart, as well as in some of the neighbouring districts, 
are found vestiges of what appear to have been “ gar- 
den-spots, thrown into ridges and walks with so much 
judgment, order, and good taste, as to forbid a thought 
that they were formed by uncivilised man. of 
can find,” says an observer,* “ several acres together, 
laid out into walks and beds, in a style which would 
not suffer by a comparison with any gardens in the 
United States. * * Scarcely a fertile prairie is 
found, on the margin of which we do not observe these 
evidences of civilisation.” The timber growing on 
many of these spots, and some other circumstances, 
forbid the idea that they could have been formed by 
the early French settlers. The Indian tradition re- 
specting them is, that they were cultivated by a race 
whom the present natives denominate Prairie Indians, 
who are said to have been driven from the country by 
the united tribes of Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pota- 
watomies. 

The antiquities of the region between Lake Michi- 
gan and the Mississippi are of a nature much more 
curious and iateresting than any as yet described. 
Here, besides tumuli of the usual circular, quadrangu- 
lar, and oblong shapes, there are found earth-heaps of 
large size, in which an attempt has been made to re- 
present the forms of various animals! These abound 
particularly in the Iowa district of the Wisconsin 
Territory. They occur, mixed with the other varie- 
ties, in great numbers, around the high lands which 
skirt the Four Lakes, forming a species of alto relievo of 
gigantic proportions. Close beside the great Indian 
trail between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, 
eighteen miles west of the Four Lakes, and seven east 
from the two remarkable natural hills called the Blue 
Mounds, there is an extremely interesting group of 
these animal-shaped earth-works, of which a drawing 
of the character of a ground plan is given in a late 
number of Professor Silliman’s Journal. The animal 
shapes are six, of the respective lengths of 90, 100, 102, 
103, 120, and 126 feet, each creature following, as it 
were, the other, except in one instance at the close of 
the singular procession, where the body of the animal 
is arranged at right angles to the rest. The outline 
of the animals is so rude, that it is only possible to 
discern that a quadruped is meant : at the same time, 
each pair of legs is represented by only one line of 
mound. Mixed with these figures, and in the same 
line with them (except in one instance), there are four 
oblong mounds, which may have been intended for 
animal shapes, but left without the head and legs. 
A few hundred feet in advance, a line of oblong 
mounds commences, including a shape, as of a man 
with his legs and arms stretched out, the length of 
which is 125 feet, and of the outstretched arms 140 
feet. At the one end of this line is a tumulus or 
conical mound fifty feet high, and at the other a small 
circular mound. These monuments are covered with 
the same green carpet of prairie grass, intermixed with 
bright and brilliant flowers, as the prairie itself. Half 
a mile westward of the group, there occurs a solitary 
mound, about ninety feet in length, representing an 
animal, in all respects like those we have described, 
but lying with the head in a different direction. About 
the space of twenty miles from this position, extend- 
ing to the Four Lakes eastward, similar monuments, 
intermixed with plain tumuli, are seen at almost every 
mile in the lowest situations, as well as crowning the 
highest swells of the prairies ; and they are still more 
numerous all around those beautiful but almost un- 
known lakes. A remarkable example of the animal- 
shaped mound, ninety feet long, is placed at the foot 
and at the point of a conspicuous perpendicular bluff 
of coarse friable sandstone, fronting a rich meadow. 
In front of the effigy, is a straight mound, two hun- 


* The Rev. Isaac M‘Coy, principal of the Missionary Establish- 
ment, upon the St Joseph of Lake Michigan. See Schoolcraft’s 
Travels in the Central Portious of the Mississippi Valley. New 
York, 1625. 


\\ 
t Transactions and Collections of the American 
Society, i 184. 
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i having an opening in the middle 
dred animal’ The position of this earth-work 
is said to “ indicate its g been designed for the 


earth-works improve in magnitude towards the south, 
we can searcely resist the conelusion that these works 
were formed by the Mexicans, in their progress from 


cers, and every conceivable appen of a esta- 
blishment, which they let out 
or month. To one of these dealers, Mohammed applied 


nee or fortification against an enemy ; | the nerth towards their place of ultimate himself, and, having » noble figure and ¢ lin 
tie the ion, and | air, he induced the merchant. to farnisl Mores 
the bluff itself.” one whieh not well be discussed-within the short | instant with the riehest dress of a pacha, with a beau- 
Six west of the Four there: are two'| spaee now left to us. In conclusion, we can only ex- | tiful horse, and with a suite of splendidly dressed do 
figures, apparently of animals of @ di  apodens press our earnest wish that the earth-works of America | mestics, One hour sufficed to transform the i 
there being tails, which were wanting im the former 


may be still more carefully investigated than as 
yet have —— that the results of these coe he 
tions may be liberally communicated through the pro- 


into a magnificent dignitary, who charmed all by 
a cen’ who eyes 

All these rich furnishings were to be paid for within 
a very brief period. M med had no money, but 
he had an inventive genius. Attended by a portion of 
his suite, he directed his course to the house of his 
brother. Arrived there, he sto; his horse at the 
threshold, and dispatched one of his attendants to say 
to Mourad that his brother wished to seehim. Mourad 


case, the body being longer im proportion to the 
and the head rising above as well as sinking below 
line of the neck. They are ye mene hundred 
and two and one hundred and twen' long. Be- 

d the Wisconsin Territory, on north side of 

river of that name, in the region still held by the 
‘Winnebagos, are innumerable mounds, both of the 
circular and most of the other forms. At one posi- 
tion, near the river, and not far from English Prairie, 
a group of six of these appear to represent birds, 
having 


antiq 
m the subject, with the aids they in the 


THE RISE OF A PACHA, 
A STORY OF DAMASCUS. 


off un. cthar counter on the of tho window. ke the 

en and on a scale not less than that. ¢ pre} present us with such examples of men springing at — ta “ twe with 
figures. Forms supposed to represent turtles | 46 from poor estate to the summit of wealth and aii ool a sibs — 

have been seen in more | i | power, as those of the Ottoman empire. The manners the thresFold of his house, Mo: reach 
the phar the Wisconsin, are carth-works inetion: hen ~ saluting his brother without leaving his horse, “ our 
ing the circular, the oblong, and the usual majority of the pachaliks attached to the Porte, and lord the sultan has named me Pacha of Damascus. I 


forms. Animal effigies occur miles to the south- 
west of the last-mentioned locality, along the course of 
an ancient trail, and also of the present military road 
from Prairie du Chien to Fort Winnebago. They 
occur abundantly in the vieinity of the Blue Mounds, 
which were, until very lately, a great resort of the 
Indian inhabitants ; as their i paths, conve 
hither in singularly straight lines from every point 
. On the'shores of Lac de 


of all its high offices of state, have been for the most 
part filled, time immemorial, by able adventurers, 
emanei slaves, men of the 
Of all the instances of rapid elevation, however, whic! “ . 

the history of the empire exhibits, none perhaps was May heaven 6 the dcyn, and incocess the 
so remarkable in its character, and attended with so 
many strange circumstances, as that of Mohammed- 
Pacha-el-Adme, governor of Damascus for twenty-five 
years of the last century. 

Mohammed and Mourad were the two sons of a rich 
merchant of Constantinople, who died when they had 
: just arrived at manhood. The youths inherited eonsi- 
| deFable wealth, and, with hisindividual portion, Mourad 
the Fox River, a t group was lately discovered. continued the co cial busi of the father, which 
The mounds were from three to seventeen rods (280 | Prospered in his hands, to the great increase of his 
feet) in length, generally about four feet high, and | means. nae tenn = = other ye ewes 
they are stated to resemble “lizards, alligators, and | Heritage to eed a en 
fi yell te vound hiss s of youths and plunged 
are not precisely parallel. Much interest them into ~ 
has qneited within the fast few | life suallowed © the fortune of ina 
year, and then the prodigal youth found his associates | his train, as well as every one with whom he came in 
| from his side by degrees. Even his brother, | contact, of the reality of hie appointment to the pachalik 
under the plea of having forewarned him of ruin, | of Damascus. Mohammed, however, kept himself v 
closed his doors oy Mohammed, and refused to see | quiet until he was fairly at a distance fom Stamboul. 
him. Although this was but the usual and natural | As he approached the Damascene territory, he be- 
course of things, the unfortunate young man was at istri i ; 
first shocked and stupified by the treatment he met 
with ; but, being of a buoyant disposition, he soon re- 
covered from lethargy into which he had been 
thrown, and nerved himself to bear his reverses with 
patience. He saw no way of sustaining himself but b 
accepting the alms of the mosques, and this accord- 
ingly he did for some time, always hoping that chance 
would turn up something better in his favour. And 
ere long, circumstances did occur, which led to a strik- 
ing revolution in his condition. 


4 


to our family. My fortune belongs to you henceforth ; 
take it all, if you desire. Pacha of may 
Allah reward you according to your merit !” 
Mohammed loyed the mght in his 
arrangements. enrolled fifty men asa body-guard, 
and added » mumber of Tartar couriers to his suite. 


hammed was no common scheming swindler. The 
lofty confident bearing which he assumed, together with 
the frequency of such hasty elevations, had 


has been given, from an idea that it may have been 
the capital of Aztalan, the country from which the 
Mexicans represented themselves to have come, when 
questioned on the subject by the Spaniards. What 
be the appearances of this ancient city, we cannot 

that, for thirty miles round 
its site, there are numerous mounds and large embank- 
menta, the former resembling “lizards, turtles, buffa- 
loes, and even the human form.” Of all of these 
remains, the present Indian tribes are unable to give 
the least account. They have only held the country 
fer about eighty years, previous to which it was occu- 
en uks and Fox Indians, a branch of the 
ofthe ancient mounds, but i, sparen nly rom 
ancient is, on 
apparent 


three days’ j of Damascus, he ordered his party 
to stop and erect their tents. He then ealled his secre- 


. . principal emirs in which it was announeed 
@ principle of imitation. The decayed On every Friday, at that time, the sultan went to | to them that the sultan, having great cause to be dis- 
to have found. in these mounds, show that the | perform his devotions at mid-day, in one of the chief | pleased with his grand vizier at Co: i had 
bodies originally buried there were laid on the mosques of Constantinople. He was accompanied b: i 


and the earth then heaped over them. whe 

ann Philadelphia, the writer of the article in 

’s Journal, from which we derive our account 

of the Wisconsin yee. suggests that the animal 
ign 


all his principal officers of state, dressed in their richest vizier, the pacha of Damascus, having shared in his 
costumes, and by his side marched two officers, bearing | father’s ath, wes doomed to the same punishment. 
bags of een which it was customary for the sultan | Mohammed wrote this letter in his‘own name, and con- 
to seatter with his own hands among the people. The | cluded it by stating, that, bemg appointed the new 
contents of these bags, nevertheless, were not wholly | pacha, he had come to fulfil the sultan’s orders, and 
composed of money. Besides the a now commanded the emirs to seize the vizier’s son, aud 
silver coins of the country, which were all fol up in | detain him to await his fate. 

Before dispatching this letter, however, Mohammed 
sent off a trusty and active courier with orders to in- 
troduce himself into the palace of the Pacha of Damas- 
eus, and there privately inform the vizier’s son that 
his father was beheaded, and that he himself was about 
to undergo the same doom at the hands of a successor 

P to the pachalik, then on his way to the city. The 

two | metal was much more coveted by the crowd that fol- | courier arrived before the bearer of the letter to the 

lowed the sultan’s heels than the moral bits of glass. | emirs, and such was the effect of his. diselosures, 

One day after his reduction to poverty, Mohammed | that the pacha, believing death otherwise inevi- 

joined the needy train of attendants on the royal eaval- | table, and knowing himself to be very unpopular, left 

cade. He eagerly watched the sultan’s movements, | the palace in secret, mounted his fleetest con and 
saw his hand inserted into the bags, and, when the 


vale of the Ohio, trees have been cut down, showin ig a8 
desired shower fell around, pounced on one of the folded 


* appeared to be at least the third since the works | bits of paper. Mohammed did not open his prize im- | they received the letter addressed to them, met 
teers occupied.” A very curious proving the an- | mediately, but allowed the crowd to pass on, and then | to py hile 
panied count: @ race superior in | looked at it. His mortification was unspeakable, when | thus engaged, a seeond courier them, with 
the arts life to the present is adduced in | in place of gold he found onl ace ree eye missives of similar im: A third and fourth mes- 
the Archwzologia Americana. “Along the Ohio, where | He was about to dash it on the stones at his feet, when | senger followed from Mohammed, each new one bear- 
the river is in many places washing away its banks, | the writing ae ae The words were, “ Arti ing mandates more imperious than the preceding, At 
hearths and ef az teenalit ight, two, four, | and address will often lead men to dignities.” i ’ for the uences of re- 
and even six feet below the . Along time must | maxim, by some accident, was most unlike those usually | fusal, the emirs gathered their followers, and roused 
have elapsed since the earth was er them a 


Havi the citizens together, the emirs proceeded 

te 

ee was flown—no pacha 


intended for no other purpose than to aid men to ac- 
commodate themselves to the rapid of fortune 
common to the land. Nor do these ts confine 
their ings to garments. They will procure at an 


|| 


} 
P per channels, both by letter-press and picture, in order 
toe | 
upo 
kin antiquities of the elder hemisphere. 
was about to give a harsh reply, when he chanced to 
get a glimpse of Mohammed and his train through the 
| 
| 
} morate the particular heroes there buried. 
: The American antiquaries have as yet arrived a 
4 definite theory as to the people by whom these vari 
earth-works were formed. That they originated 
; by Columbus, is proved in a very interesting man] 
y the trees which are found growing on man 
A white oak-tree, cut down by Mr M‘Co 
| one of the garden mounds near Lake Michigan, 
which was three feet two inches in diameter at 
and a half feet above the d, was found td 
three hundred. and twenty-five yeuse old, if the 
age of a tree is to be ascertained by the numbe 
4 concentric circles in its timber. On the forts in 
. | wives, and all behind him. As for the emirs, as soon a: 
\ 
q 
| Around em are spread immense quantities of musse ong upon fe words before his eye, and fhe then pu 
: shells, bones of animals, &e. From the depth of many | the paper and glass carefully into his dress. This done, 
. of these remains of chimmeys below the present surface | he moved away with a firm and determined step. He 
i of the earth, on which, at the settlement. of this coum- | had conceived a project. 
try, grew as large trees as any in the surrounding | In Constantinople there are merchants who make a 
tho conclusion iy that a fog period, prhag practice of hiring out all sorts of dresses, from that of 
thousand years, has elapsed since hearths were | a vizier, Pree. with poceious stones, tothe modest | The now excited crowd blamed the emirs for their 
deserted. robe of the dervise. Stores of this kind seem as if po et certainly have 
{ ‘The only ray of light which comes to us on this dark ensued, had not the of aeelamations been 
heard at a little distance. Im a minute or two, Mo 
sented themselves as come from the north. attired, ete eS aaa 
4 Connecting this circumstance with the fact that the people. The first which Mohammed spoke when 
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fail to exeeute the will of the sultan !” 

i new 
the favour of the people Resistance 
to his authority seemed i ible. While thoughts 
of this nature oppressed the minds of the Damascene 
emirs, Mohammed sent for them one by one, and, lay- 
ing aside his anger entirely, gave each a most 
reception, dismissing them all with rich presents (from 
the late pacha’s szesensy)> after consulting them on the 
condition and wants of the . Their fears thus 
— into joy, the emirs either did not think of asking, 
or did not dare to ask, the new pacha to go through the 
usual form of exhibiting his firman or commission from 
the sultan to the great nobles and office-bearers of the 
place. Glad to have their dilatoriness with to 
the late pacha overlooked, they would not risk a new 
offence. Meanwhile, Mohammed, who was really a 
man of powerful talents, and endowed with many good 
qualities, spent the commencement of his administration 
in relieving the burdens of the people, in reforming 
abuses, and in establishing now and wise rules for the 
ion of commerce and iculture. Winni 

thus the esteem of the good, he perfected his popularity 
by giving splendid fétes, and by a generous disburse- 
ment of his predecessor’s funds. He behaved with the 
utmost liberality to the late pacha’s family, and raised 
all the chief emirs to new dignities. 

There was comparatively little intercourse in those 
days between Damascus and Constantinople, and a 
considerable time elapsed, partly through the eare of 

, ere any information respeeting these extra- 
ordinary events reached the capital of the sultan. The 
pacha so strangely d was the person through 
whom the truth was at length made known. On leav- 
ing Damascus, the pacha had passed by weary stages 
across the desert, and finally arrived at Bagdad. At 
first he was obliged to subsist on the charity of the 
Mosques, but afterwards hired himself as assistant 
toa -cook, concealing his name and history 
through the fear of yet meeting the fate which he be- 
lieved his father, the grand vizier, to have under- 
= at Constantinople. Familiar with sudden rises, 

Turks are equally accustomed to rapid falls, and 
the poor pacha toiled away in and resignation 
for some months, never daring to let his father’s name 
cross his lips, and avoiding all public society for fear 
of some chance recognition. At length a secret agent 
of the Ottoman government met the pastry-cook’s assis- 
tant. “How, my lord!” cried the agent, “ your ex- 
celleney here, and thus! Surely—surely you are the 
pacha of Damaseus?”’ “You are deceived, sir,” was 
the reply, delivered with visible tremor ; “1 am a poor 
artizan, a pastry-cook of this city.” “Oh, no!” said 
the other ; “I recognise you perfectly. You are the 
son of my master, the grand vizier. What would your 
father say could he see you in this miserable disguise ?” 
“ In the name of Allah !” whispered the poor ex-pacha, 
“if you have been my father’s friend, by his shade I 
conjure you to be silent, and not to betray me!” 
pt Shade, do you say, my lord?” was the agent’s answer ; 
“your father is not dead. I had letters but yesterday 

i to a full explanation, and the overjoyed son 
of the vizier gladly consented to go to the agent’s 
dwelling, where he was clothed in ts worthy of 
his After —- respecting the 
now obvious imposture which had deprived him of his 

ernment, the ex-pacha resolved to set out imme- 

iately with the for Constantinople, and there 
demand justice from the sultan himself. This journey 
was without delay. On their arrival at 
Constantinople, nothing could exceed the astonishment 
with which the old vizier listened to the recital of his 


| liberal of his shocks, taken from the Bay of Biseay, 


receive any other governor. As if Moehammed’s own 
at his arrival had iuspired them, the emirs 
sent yet other letters, in some of which they held out 
uo very unintelligible threats of revolt. 
Meanwhile, Mohammed pursued his journey to Con- 
~~ tinople, and was taken to the presence of the 


“ Who art thou, unhappy wreteh ?” eried the sultan. 
“One of your aaron | replied Mohammed, with 
reapect but without fear. 
Who signed thy firman of investiture, thou miser- 
able impostor ?” 
Your hi 


answered Mohammed firmly. 
“This is too much !” cried the sultan ; “ show it, 


glass found in the street. The sultan took the scrap 
held out to him, examined the words, and i 


in reflection, while the vizier stood a little apart, hope- 
-» of revenge, and Mohammed bent his knees, hopeful 
on, 
ihe moment the first courier arrived from the 
emirs. Re mting his missives as of the first im- 
rtanee, they were instantly delivered to the sultan. 
y saved the life of Mohammed, or at least decided 
the sultan’s mind on that point. Ere long, courier 
after courier arrived, with letters to the same purport, 
and always increasing in urgeney. The issue was, that 
the sultan these words to the vizier and 
Mohammed, both before him :— 


“ Vizier! I cannot i 


pire. I will give your son another pachal 
med, I restore you to your government ; but remember, 
that if it is by artifice you have raised yourself to the 
rank of a pacha, it is because you have shown great 
abilities and a good your title 
and grant your pardon. It is we so bad a maxim 
has not fallen into worse hands. Retire.” 
Mohammed ruled wisely and happily in Damascus 
for twenty-five years.* 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
ON THE ELECTRICITY OF ANIMALS; ESPECIALLY THAT CALLED 
ANIMAL ELECTRICITY. 

THIRD ARTICLE. 

Ir is gencrally known that the electric faculty natu- 


tremor, and that of a shoek ; and it is interesting to 
know, that the former of these, as well as the latter, ean 
be imitated by artificial electricity, and is thus demon- 
strated to be only a different modification of the same 
power. Thus, on one occasion, we find Mr Walsh 
stating—* The torpedo, in this instance, dispensed only 
the distinct instantaneous stroke so well known by the 
name of the electric shock ; that protracted and lighter 
sensation, that torpor or numbness which he at other 
times induces, was not then experienced, but it was 
imitated with artificial electricity, and shown to be pro- 
ducible by a quick suceession of minute shocks. This 
may perhaps be effected by the e discharge of his 
numerous cylinders, in the nature of a running fire of 
musketry: the stronger single shock may be his gene- 
ral volley.”+ The reversed experiment, again, was 
made by Dr Ingenhousz: “ After the nets were taken 
up, I charged a Leyden jar, and gave a shock to some 
of the sailors, who all told me they felt the same sen- 
sation as when they touched the torpedo.” We have 
seen, on the testimony of Humboldt, the extreme ex- 
haustion which is sometimes induced in these animals 
by the violent and repeated exertion of their power ; 
and probably it may be laid down as a principle, that 
the more violent the individual shocks, the more speedy 
and complete the exhaustion. At the same time, it is 
quite astonishing to what extent the power can some- 
times be manifested. Thus, Mr Walsh, after having 
isolated a torpedo, so that it could not receive electri- 
city from surrounding objects, mentions that he took 
no less than fifty shocks from it in a minute and a 
half. And again he states, that a large torpedo, very 


being held with both hands by his electric organs above 
and beneath, was briskly plunged into water to the 
depth of a foot, and instantly raised an equal height 
into air ; and was thus constantly plunged and raised, 
as quickly as possible, for the spaee of a minute. 
During every repetition of this process, he gave five, 
and sometimes six shocks ; a violent one when he touched 
the water in descent, a still more violent one on leaving 


his own handwriting. He sat buried for some moments 


iet any - this 
ng | man without endangering the tranquillity o em- 
he Moham- 


rally exhibits itself under two forms—that of mere 


it; he, moreover, always gave two when wholly in air, 
and generally two, though sometimes only ene, when 
wholly in water ; whence the number of shocks during 
the minute could not be under one hundred! In the 
above relation, Mr Walsh informs us that the animal 
was a large one, and therefore could not be very young ; 
which observation is not in aecordanee with that of Dr 
Davy, more recently made at Malta, “ that the electric 
power of the young fish is proportionally very much 
greater than that of the old, and can be exerted with- 
out exhaustion and loss of life much more frequently. 
After a very few shocks, most of the old fish have be- 


show it to me, if thou wouldst not die on the spot!” - | come languid, and have died in a few hours; while 
bosom the piece of paper that env the bit of | YUE ones have remained active for ten or fifteen 


days.”* 

Baron Humboldt expressly states, confirming herein 
the observation of Mr Walsh and others, that he and 
Gay Lussac found, on examining the torpedo at Naples, 
“that the shock may be felt when a single finger is 
applied to a single surface of the electric organ.” Dr 
Davy, on the other hand, informs us that the experi- 
ments which he made expressly on the point, led to the 
conclusion that “one must touch the opposite sides 
before he receives a shoek.”+ 

The frequent examination of these fishes has abun- 
dantly proved that their peculiar faculty is in a very 
essential manner dependent upon the connection of the 
electric organ with the brain and spinal cord. Hum- 
boldt mentions that when the gymnote was cut asunder, 
the anterior part only continued to give shocks. Ac- 
cording to Mr Todd, who examined the torpedo at the 
Cape of Good Hope, it is necessary to cut through all 
the nerves before the power is destroyed ; and he adds, 
that the individuals in which all the nerves had been 
cut, appeared more lively after the operation than be- 
fore it, and actually lived longer than others not so 
treated, but which were frequently excited to discharge. 
Dr Davy noticed the same fact. 

But the great point to which the energies of men of 
science have hitherto been principally directed regard- 
ing the very peculiar faculty of these animals, has been 
the ascertaining whether it be identical with common 
electricity, as brought under review by the natural phi- 
losopher. The idea was first, we believe, suggested by 
the eminent Dutchman Muschenbroek ; and the cele- 
brated Adanson, as far back as 1756, threw out the same 
idea regarding the Silurus of Senegal. But it is not 
above seventy years since, in the days of Franklin, 
this explanation was attempted to be experimentally 
proved by Mr Walsh, an English gentleman, a mem- 
ber of parliament, and a Fellow of the Royal Society ; 
and it is only in the present day it can be said to 
be definitely and satisfactorily settled. Mr Walsh, 
at the time in France, had his curiosity attracted ‘to 
these fishes, which were then unknown in England, 
and devoted himself with great energy to the investi- 
gation of their properties. He was instantly struck 
with the strong analogies which subsist between this 
animal power and electrieity, and, after extended and 
ingenious experiments, concluded they were the same. 
He transmitted the result of his observations to Dr 
Franklin, then in England, for the purpose of being 
communicated to the Royal Society, and the public. 
His ence with that great man is highly in- 
teresting. “ It is with peculiar interest,” he remarks, 
“JT make to you my first communication, that the effect 
of the torpedo appears to be absolutely electrical :’” 
and he adds, after going over the details, “He who pre- 
dieted and showed that electricity wings the formidable 
bolt of the atmosphere, will hear with attention that 
in the deep it speeds a humbler bolt, silent and invi- 
sible ; he who analysed the eleetric phial, will hear with 
pleasure that its laws prevail in animated phials ; he 
who by reason became an electrician, will hear with 
reverence of an instinctive electrician gifted at birth 
with a wonderful apparatus, and with skill to use it.” 
Some idea may be formed of the general interest which 
was at this time felt in the discovery, when we mention 
that Mr Walsh exhibited the phenomena not only be- 
fore the Academy at Rochelle, but also before numerous 


* Translated, for this publication, from one of the numerous 
Seuilletons now appearing in the French newspapers. It is to be 


hoped that the reader, like the sultan, will be disposed to over- | 


with resp 
Philadelphia and Charleston, then in the British pos- 


181 
sprang from his horse in front of the palace were, 
> prisoner ! where is he ?” 
“May it please your exeellency,” said 
one ion, 
from ‘Constantinople ; for when we f , ogee 
he was gone!” “Gone! Escaped!” cried Moham- 
med. Gahappy emirs know that my ordere were the 
orders of the himself, our master. You shall | 
answer to me for the fugitive with your heads. Retire! 
You shall soon know the doom reserved for those who 
| 
| 
| 
son’s misfortunes. The matter seemed utterly myste- 
Yious to the vizier, as it did also to the sultan, when 
his minister demanded an audience, and related the 
circumstances. Nevertheless, the sultan promised re- ‘ 
dress, and immediately dispatched a capdji-bachi, or = 
officer, to Damascus, with orders to bring the usurping 
pacha to Constantinople. Four hundred guards accom- 
panied the messenger of the sultan. 
During the eight months that Mohammed had ruled 
in Damaseus, he had made his administration a bless- 
ing to the inhabitants, who found in him a father rather assemblies of the principal unhabitants of the city ; an 
than a pacha. When the officer of the sultan arrived, in the Freneh Gazette of the day there was a commu- : 
Mohammed kissed the imperial mandate, placed it on siention from the of Bochdlle, expressly: detell- 
his brow in token of submission, and demanded only a i acme ge ate ge 
Sir pours to prepare for the journey enjoined on him. . t singular, that, when this examination 
In this interval he convoked the emirs, told them that of the torpedo was going on in the old world, similar in- 
the sultan had called him to Constantinople, and took vestigations were taking place in the other hemisphere 
an affecting farewell of them. Scareely had he left the | ——_______— 
addreming a petition to the sulian, to preserve | | by Drs Willamson and Garden. At 
Mohammed in the pachalik of Damascus, "They sent time the gymnote had never been accurately examined. 
not appear look Mohammed's delinquencies, not exactly for the sake of | The same conclusions were reached, grounded on the 
second consideration, they wrote another ment, in | what was redeeming about them—for that was but little—but on | same data. The extensive series of experiments we 
by Mohammed, and declared firmly that they could not | Philosophical Transactions, 1773, 480. Phil 277. sume, 4004. 547. 
XUM 
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ever been on the watch to improve every opportunity 
which could supply additional satisfaction. The subject 


of , likewise, has, within the period 
before ith the greatest assiduity 
and and the of the respective sub- 

have mutually thrown light upon each other. 


proofs of the operation of electricity were soon deside- 
rated in connection with the we 
and one after another, by the i ity of experi- 
menters, have been at last obtai 4 We shall allude 
ly to these results. 
Neither Walsh, nor Garden, nor any of the elder 
observers, though they sought it anxiously, succeeded 
in obtaining the electric spark from the torpedo. And 
more lately Sir H. Davy, with all his ingenuity, and 
Dr Davy, with all his advantages, were not more for- 
tunate. Other experimentalists have, however, been 
more successful, and have observed the spark—most 
of them, indeed, not in the act of issuing from the body 
of the fish, but as the agent was making its way along 
the circuit to which, by artificial means, they had sub- 


— some of Mr Walsh’s experiments 
the year 1792 ; and in 1797, the celebrated Galvani 
obtained a small spark under the same circumstances. 


With regard to the , the phenomenon has been 
more decidedly ook Gamah in this case it is also 
true, that, while witnessed by some, it has never been 
arrangement detect the spark. "So 
could not by any So 
was it with Humboldt ; he watched during the night, 
and irritated the gymnotus to its briskest discharges 
in vain. The experience of others, however, has been 


along the metallic sheet. A spark 
was, by this arrangement, very ——— at the 
i naturalists, 


“4 all previous experimenters, we believe, had 
failed, Dr Davy succeeded in by 
using the electrometer invented by Mr is. Again, 
power of electricity in conferring a magnetic virtue 
upon iron is one of its lately discovered most striking and 
unequivocal effects; and though many experimenters, 
and among others Sir H. Davy, failed, yet Dr Davy has 

these effects from the to *s discharge. 
ly a single discharge of a torpedo only six inches long, 
he converted eight needles into magnets ; and by a 


tremola, he magnetised 


of which supported three times its weight of iron.+ 
And with regard to chemical effects, Dr has also 
been more successful than other observers. means 
ld and platina wires, which were applied to the 
passed the discharge through a variety of solu- 
and thus decomposed them, precisely as would 
been done had he employed icity procured 
the ordinary artificial means. All these successful 
still more recently been confirmed. Pass- 
observations of Messrs Bequerel and Bre- 
distinguished French physiologists, who 


ate 


us “ not only the results obtained by 

but also those which were yet required, so as 

i in identifying the effects 

was procured, meter affected, 
ire was chemical 


3 


he 


these fish e being settled, the in- 
quiry as to the mode in which it is effected i iately 
presents itself ; and ps in the whole compass*of 
modern physiology, is not one on which more 


intense interest is felt. We have seen that all these 
animals are provided with a curious apparatus, most 
abundantly captet with nerves. What 
have these di 
nomenon? Does the actually secrete the 
fluid, or is it only the reservoir in which it is retained ? 
That the nervous system has great influence, is most 
evident ; but whether it acts merely as a stimulus to 
the organs, exciting them to uce that which their 
organic structure renders capable of doing, 
namely, evolving electricity; or whether it actually 
supplies them with the stream of the active agent they 
accumulate, remains to be determined. It is quite 
possible the electricity may be elaborated in the organ ; 
and the analogy of many glandular 
would lead to this, we are di to consider, the 
more probable conclusion ; but it is also possible that 
the electricity is first developed in the brain and spinal 
marrow, is thence transmitted to the retaining organs, 
and is thus identical with common nervous power, or 
nervism, as it is called. The determination of this 
uestion would greatly extend our acquaintance with 
nervous throughout the animal series ; and 
some philosophers seem now disposed to conceive that 
it may one day be proved that animal electricity is the 
very same agent that, at will, causes the motions of our 
limbs, and many other nervous phenomena. Such are 
the anticipations among others of the late Sir H. Davy. 
Treviranus, again, in 1818, remarked, “ Perhaps it is 
the same power which enables the torpedo to give elec- 
tric shocks, that is the immediate cause of muscular 
contraction.” Dr Faraday states, “ That from the time 
it was shown that electricity could perform the func- 
tions of the nervous influence, he has had no doubt of 
their very close relation, probably as effects of one 
common cause ;” and Sir J. Herschel imagines “ That 
the present state of electric science warrants the con- 
jecture that the brain and spinal marrow form an 
electric organ, which is taneously di along 
the nerves at brief intervals.” What a wondrous con- 
templation does such a relation between electricity and 
muscular action in particular, and nervous influence 
generally, present to the mind? Think of the racer’s 
speed —the eagle’s flight—or, to come to our own 
frame, think of the centre of the circulating sys- 
tem, which, from life’s first throb, performs its vital 
function, and gives its 100,000 beats a-day, its 
365,000,000 a-year, without agitation, without notice, till 
three score and ten years have fulfilled their course 
—think of the touch, quick as thought, of the inspired 
musician—of the fervid tongue of the excited orator, 
pouring forth “ thoughts that breathe and words that 
urn,” and this associated with the agent now under 
consideration ! Surely there is here “ something to be 
thought upon.” “ Late discoveries,” says Dr W. Philip, 
“ have been gradually evincing how far more extensive 
than was supposed, even a few years ago, is the domi- 
nion of electricity. The nervous system, the leading 
power in the vital functions of the animal frame pro- 
perly so called, appears to be a modification of this 


of heat, | 9 tly universal agent ; for I may add, we have 


ly some glimpses of its still more extensive domi- 
nion.”* That there is here a most 
opened up for speculation, is evident, on which our limits, 
were there no other cause, forbid us to expatiate. We 
shall therefore conclude, as e ing our own senti- 
ments, in the sapient words of a very valuable recent 
work, “ That the power which causes muscular con- 
traction is the same which enables the electrical fishes 
to give sensible manifestations of electricity, cannot, 
after the facts now enumerated, be deemed an im- 
probable supposition. Still, however, no f can be 
derived from this source of the identi nervous in- 
fluence with any form of electricity ; since all that can 
be stated is, that by the influence of the nervous system 
on one organ, electricity is generated—and that by its 
action on another, sensible contraction is produced. 
The of generating electricity may be as much 
guouten te 4 special organs which we find for accu- 
mulating it, as that of contractility to muscular fibre ; 
and its manifestation mang, aber oh, be dependent upon 
some molecular changes excited by the influence of the 
mts to which the evolution of electricity may be 
But it is now time to draw to a close. The use of 
this power to the animals which possess it, is evident, 
and probably various. As a defence against its foes, it 
must be most efficient. Those fishes which can stun 
men and horses will be carefully avoided by the most 
powerful fishes. Again, this faculty must be useful in 
procuring food. Dr Williamson te’ 
note deliberately swims up to a fish, for a moment looks 
at it, strikes it with its thunder, and then devours it. 
Dr Davy, from his observations, has suggested that 
it probably strengthens the powers of the stomach, and 
promotes digestion, and is also useful in effecting the 
ee the blood undergoes in sus- 
taining life. 
As to the uses to which these fishes may be converted 
Surinam, 


2 at share, then, 
parts in the production of the phe- | of 
electric 


of the frame | medica. 


not much sought after for the table, and is used only 


the indieent. T - 
according is forbidden in the market of 
Venice ; whilst, ing to Walsh, it i 


been the gout by it ; and in later times it has 
been used for this luxurious complaint. In the present 
day, the Arabians employ its shock, especially in fevers. 
It may safely, however, be asserted, that the healing 
art among ourselves does itti 


ANECDOTE OF M. ALEXANDRE, THE 
VENTRILOQUIST. 

We need scarcely remind the public that M. Alexandre, 
the famous ventriloquist, who exhibited before them only 
a few years ago, had an extraordinary facility in cgnn- 
terfeiting all the expressions of countenance and bodily 
conditions common to humanity. When in London, 
his mimetic powers, which he was fond of 

both in public and in private, made his company in high 
request among the upper circles. The Lord Mayor of 
the city, in particular, received the ventriloquist with . 
great distinction, and invited him several times to dine 
at the Mansion-House, But it unluckily happened that, 
on every occasion when M. Alexandre dined there, he 
could not stay to — the evening, having contracted 
engagements elsewhere. The Lord Mayor expressed 
much regret at this, and the ventriloquist himself was 
annoyed on the same willing to do his 
best to entertain the guests whom the Lord Mayor had 
asked each time to meet him. 

At last, on meeting M. Alexandre one day, the Lord 
Mayor engaged him to dine at the Mansion-House on a 
remote day. “I fix it purposely,” said his lordship, “at 
distant a period, make sure this time 

your remaining with us t e eveni Through 
fear to slight his lordship, M. Alex- 
andre did not to tell the Mayor that on that very 
morning he had accepted an invitation from a nobleman 
of high rank to spend at his house the evening of the 

ignitary. All that the ventriloquist sai was, 
my lord, to remain at the 
till you yourself think it time for me to take my leave.” 
* Ah, well!” said the Lord Mayor, and went off perfectly 
satisfied. 

At the i day Alexandre sat him down at the 

i _— Never had the ventriloquist com- 
ported himself with so much spirit and gaiety. He in- 
sisted upon devoting bumpers to each and — lad 

t. The toasts went round, the old port 

ike water, and the artiste in particular seemed in danger 
of losing his reason under its potent influence. When 
others stopped, he stopped not, but continued filling and 
emptying incessantly. By and bye his eyes began to 
stare, his vi became purple, his tongue grew confused, 
his whole body seemed to steam of and finally he 
sank from his chair in a state of maudlin, helpless insen- 
sibility. 
Regretting the condition of his guest, the Lord Mayor 
got him quietly lifted, and conveyed to his own carriage, 
giving alm for him to be taken home to his lodgings. 
As soon as M. Alexandre was deposited there, he became 
a very different being. It was now ten o'clock, and but 
half an hour was left to him to prepare for his appointed 
visit to the Duke of ——’s soirée. The ventriloquist dis- 
robed himself, taking first from his breast a quantity of 
sponge which he placed beneath his waistcoat, and 
into the pores of which he had with a quick and dex- 
terous hand poured the greater portion of the wine which 
he had tly swallowed. Having washed from his 

tokens of his simulated intoxication, and dressed 
himself anew, M. Alexandre then betook himself to the 
mansion of the nobleman to whom he had engaged him- 


self. 

On the following day the fashionable gave 
a detailed account of the grand party at his Grace the 
Duke of ——’s, and eulogised to the skies the entertain- 
ing performances of M. Alexandre, who, they said, had 

himself on this occasion. days 
wards, the Lord Mayor encountered Alexandre. “ Ah, 
how are you ?” said his lordship. “Very well, my lord,” 
was the reply. “Our newspa are pretty pieces of 
veracity,” said his lordship ; “ have you seen the Courier 
of the other day? Why, it makes you out to have exhi- 
bited in great style last Thursday night at his Grace of 
——’s!” “It has but told the truth,” said the mime. 
“What! Impossible!” cried the Mayor; “you do not 
remember, then, the state into which you 
got at the Mansion-House ?” And thereupon the worthy 
i detailed to the ventriloquist the circumstances 

of his intoxication, and the care that had been taken with 
him, with other points of the case. M. Alexandre heard 
his lordship to an end, and then confessed the ae 
which he had layed off, and the cause of it. “I 
promised,” said Alexandre, “ to be with his grace at half 
past ten. I had also not to leave you till your- 

ou know the way.” civic functionary laughed 
heart : ing Alexandre made 


ily, and on the following evening 
Dr Garden tells us, “ are by some people ; Mansion ing with 
esteemed a great delicacy.” This is not quite the case up for his trek by m or z 
with the torpedo. Dr Davy states that at Malta it is any anecdotes are told M. Alexandre’s 


# Phil. Trams. 1775, 101. + The same, 261, 
Atbenwum, No. 583, Dee #9, 


* Phil. Trans. 1836, 376. 
Principles of Physiology, 388. 


y 
= faces bbots- 


five times, in the character of a 


mew ll 


must again, for brevity’s sake omit, and sum up the 
conclusions in the following words :—* As the fluid . 
affected by the electric excites 
4 imilar : as it ki stuns animals in 
4 perfectly = Rs : 4 pod by the bodies wholesome and sold freely, in France. By the 
ee Gane m the electri said and refuses to be con- cient physicians it was used in medicine. In thetime 
; by » ben that refuse to convey the electric Dioscorides, the physician of Anthony and Cleopatra, 
Geld, it crust alee be the electric fluid, zad the shock le shock of the torpedo was recommended especially 
given by the eel must be the electric shock.” * for the cure of obstinate headaches; and this may be 
Though these early experiments led to a strong pre- considered the earliest application of electricity to phy- 
4 sumption that this li . | power was precisely sic. Anthony, a freedman of Tiberius, is said to hav: 
the mame nature with common electricity, yet they 
were very far from reaching all that positive and ab- 
‘ ments of modern science ; and hence naturalists have 
Irom among the articles of its materia . 
ing artificial electricity, there are now a number ) 
of palpable effects which are considered as demonstrative | 
of its ~— and — of which we shall name | 
| 
| 
; jected it. Thus, Gardini saw the spark from the tor- 
| 
| 
_ different. Mr Walsh having attached a thin sheet of 
wter to a plate of glass, cut a fine slit in it, and then 
| | 
by em loying the same means, have been equally suc- | 
: cessful, Within these few months, we perceive that 
Dr Faraday has succeeded in web spark from | 
' the gymnotus now in the London Adelaide Gallery of | ° 
Science ; but whether directly or indirectly, has not | 
ppeared. With regard to the generation 
i | 
| 
| 
| 
mal, through the water to the posterior, in every case. 
a result of these laborious investiga- | 
— speculations still more interesting. question of 
i 
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whose real features the sculptor was well acquainted. 
When the sittings were closed, and the bust modelled, 
the mimic cast off his and assumed dress, and ap- 


Tue Dutch greatly excel in the art of curing herrings. 
The herring in a salted state is the animal delicacy of 
Holland, and enjoys a very different estimation from 
that of the common salt herring in Britain. Yet the 
fish of both countries are the same, being caught in 
the same fishing-grounds ; and there is no reason why 
our herrings should be in any respect inferior in qua- 
lity and mercantile value. 

There are about eighty vessels employed in the 
Dutch herring fishery, nearly all of which belong to 
Viaardingen and Maas-sluis, two ports on the Maas, 
situated between Rotterdam and the sea. ing 
is conducted on an organised plan. All the vessels 
set sail on a fixed day, namely, the 1 5th of June, which 
is held as a day of rejoicing and merriment. 

accompanied by a vessel of war, which carries a 
for the fleet ; and to this vessel, at the beat of 
fishermen proceed on Sundays for public 
ip. The fishing-grounds are towards the north- 

of Scotland ; but agreeably to a law of old 
vessel is expected to approach within 
of the shore. The first day that nets 
ed to be hauled is the 24th of June, when the 
once commences in all its vigour. The whole 
curing is conducted on shipboard. Imme- 


being the i bl 
by cutting them across the back of the and then 


them up for a few seconds by the tail. By 
us relieved of the blood, the fish retain a cer- 
in sweetness of flavour or delicacy of flesh which 

herrings cannot possibly possess. The rapidity 
process of curing must likewise aid in ing 
native deli of the animal, for the herrin 

in the barrel in a very few minutes 

swimming in the water. The superiority 
Dutch a I was assured, is solely ascrib- 
able to this mode of curing, though it is not unlikel 
that something is also owing to the nature of the salt 
a mat have somewhere seen it mentioned that 
the salt in 
in Holland, is of a less bitter quality than that whi 
is commonly employed in this country. 


ly are 
single herring is considered a 
3 and it is a custom to make such 
gifts to friends and acquaintances on this ——— 
occasion. Livery servants may be seen passing through 
the streets with a plate, on which lie one or two her- 
rings, covered with a fine white cloth and a neat card 
of presentation. When a second importation takes 
place, the price falls perhaps to a guilder, to half a 
— to fivepence, and, finally, to a penny each. 

period of my visit was shortly after the early 
I observed some shops still decorated with the gaudy 
crowns of flowers with which their exterior had been 
invested a few weeks before. “Both in Holland and in 
the countries up the Rhine, I had an opportunity of 
seeing these delicious Dutch herrings brought to table. 
Two or three of them form a dish at dinner, and are 
partaken of as an or something tasteful be- 
tween the courses. I observed that some persons at 
the table-d’hétes began their meals by taking a small 
piece of them. They are always brought to the table 
raw, and cut across, as if crim At Rotterdam, on 
asking for one boiled, I shocked the feelings of our 
domestic attendant, who expressed no small of 
surprise at so singular a proposition. 


PRIDE MORTIFIED. 
AT a ball given in Pyrmont, a celebrated 
in Germany, the tutor of a youn Getitgen 
student, requested a young lady to dance withhim. Just 
as the dance was about to commence, the lady — 
of him, “ With whom have I the honour of dancing ?” 


ner. “ And a commoner, I ” she 


forbidden me to 
completely threw the modest tor out of counte- 
nance, for on the continent to be so deserted on the eve 
of a dance, is to lose caste for the rest of the night, if not 
longer. It is supposed to indicate the existence of some 
moral taint discovered by the person who quits the side 


y if they are utterly 


ignorant of what it is. e man quitted the room, 
elf, H learned the 


You soon have ample satis- 
faction for this mortification,” said the generous count, 
and hastened back to the ball-room, followed by his 
tutor. The moment was propitious. Preparations were 
going forward for another waltz; the young count re- 
the rejector of his tutor to be his partner in the 
p mn and she eagerly accepted the proposal, no doubt 
greatly rejoicing at the immense stride which she had 
taken from ranking with the humble tutor, to pairmg off 
with the wealthy noble. Just before the dance 
he addressed to her the question which she herself 
put, “With whom have I the honour of dancing?” 
With the Lady Von B——,” she replied. “Oh, I 
your pardon,” said the count, “ but papa has forbidden 
me to dance with any but countesses,” and instantly 
quitted her side. He had the satisfaction of hearing that 
his conduct was applauded by every sensible in 
the room. Fow wil deny thet twos a © merited 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 

HENRY THE NAVIGATOR was a younger son of John I. 
of Portugal, and was born in the year 1394. Por- 
tugal had got rid, shortly before this period, of its 
Moorish conquerors, and John, who was a vigorous and 
enlightened prince, pursued his advantage over the 
usurping race, by following them to their own settle- 
ments on the coasts of Africa. In the year 1415, 
accompanied by his numerous sons, and the flower of his 
nobility, he passed over to the African continent, and 
laid siege to the city of Ceuta, in the kingdom of Fez. 
He succeeded in taking Ceuta from the Moors, and 
appointed Don Henry to the governorship of the con- 
quered city and the district around it, as a reward for 
the valour and ability he had displayed during the 

. Henry was at this time in the spring of 
manhood, and was distinguished by his scholarship, and 
by his taste for geography, astronomy, mathematics, 
and other practically useful sciences. These qualities, 
doubtless, were instrumental in instigating him to the 
projection of maritime enterprises and schemes of 
geographical discovery. But there were other motives, 
also, likely to operate strongly on his mind. Seeing 
Henry to be decidedly the most able and active of the 
family, his father had appointed him Grand Master of 
the Order of Knights of Christ, instituted at the abo- 
lition of the Order of the Temple. The appointed 
duties of the new order of knights were, to do battle 
with the infidels and spread the true religion ; and 
Don Henry’s peculiar tastes probably suggested to him 
that the fulfilment of his functions as knight and grand 
master might be made subservient to the furtherance 
of the commerce of his country, and the extension of 
geographical knowledge. ‘ 

With such motives operating on his mind, Don 
Henry, not being obliged to stay in Ceuta, took up 
his residence in the city of Sagres, situated close 
by Cape St Vincent in Algarve, and there he drew 
around him skilful mariners and learned men from all 
quarters of the continent, with whom he discussed the 
best mode of carrying out the views he entertained. 
These views had reference chiefly to the immense con- 
tinent of Africa, concerning which the prince had 
picked up much information during his expedition to 
Fez. He had perfectly satisfied his own mind that the 
southernmost point of that continent might be doubled 
by mariners, and a new route thus opened up to India, 
and to all the other wealthy countries of the East, 
whose productions had been so long brought to Europe 
only by tedious and overland journies, or by the Red 
Sea, where the hostile Mahommedans monopolised all 
the advantages of the traffic. Splendid, however, as 
were the prospects connected with such a discovery, 
the attempt to realise them was an affair, obviously, 
of great doubt and danger. The coast of Africa was 
at this time altogether unknown beyond Cape Nun ; 
and as those who had gone southward either by land 
or sea had always felt an increasing degree of heat, the 
impression was commonly entertained that a region 
of fire lay in that direction, unendurable by human 


beings. It required no ordinary degree of patience | t 


and perseverance in Don Henry to convince his 
friends of the falsity of such impressions. By means 
of the school and observatory which he erected at 
Sagres, nevertheless, he succeeded in training to his 
purpose a number of the young nobles of Portugal, 
and in infusing into their minds a portion of the spirit 

The first voyage undertaken by orders of Don 


= 
by the Portuguese nation, was one which took place 
in 1412, three years before the siege of Ceuta. The 
vessel sent on this occasion barely passed Cape Nun, 
and returned without having effected any useful pur- 
pose. After Henry had been for a year or two at 
Sagres, new expeditions to the same quarter were set 
on foot by him, but with so little success on several 
occasions, that the people began to complain of the 
waste of men and money occasioned by the prince’s 
mania for discovery. The chief cause of the failure 
in these instances was the imperfect state of navigation 
at the period, as well as the total ignorance of the 
mariners respecting their route. These causes made 
them sail always so close to the coast they were ex- 
ploring, as to involve them in repeated calamities on 
the occurrence of storms. Don Henry himself grew 
saddened at the obstacles which arose to thwart his 
favourite schemes, although his belief in their ulti- 
mate practicability was never diminished. Seeing his 
anxiety of mind upon this subject, two young nobles 
of his household, John Gomalez Zarco and Tristan 
Vaz Texeira, who had been his scholars in the art of 
navigation, offered their services in a new expedition 
to explore the African coasts. The prince readily 
fitted out a stout bark for the purpose, and the adven- 
turers left Sagres. They had arrived at the shores of 
Morocco, and were coursing along them, when a vio- 
lent gale sprang up from the land side, and drove them 
out to sea. The Atlantic being then a vast unknown 
blank on the map of the world, the adventurers con- 
sidered themselves as lost ; but when the storm abated,, 
they saw an island at a little distance from them. On 
this they landed, and gave it the name of Puerto Santo, 
in commemoration of their escape. This island is said 
to have been inhabited at the time of this discovery, 
but the climate appeared so delightful, and the soil 
so fertile, that the voyagers resolved to propose the 
planting of a colony upon it. By the aid of the com- 
pass, which instrument Don Henry himself had greatly 
improved for the purposes of navigation, Zarco and 
Texeira readily found their way back to Portugal.* 

This voyage took place in 1418, and the description 
of Puerto Santo, given by the voyagers, was so grati- 
fying to Don Henry, that, by the aid of the king, a 
new expedition was fitted out for colonising the island, 
and prosecuting discoveries in the same region. Three 
ships, commanded respectively by Zarco, Texeira, and 
Bartholomew Perestrello, sailed for Puerto Santo, with 
seeds on board, as well as various animals and imple- 
ments fitted for the use of settlers. Among the ani- 
mals in question were a pair or two of rabbits, which 
were allowed to run loose upon the island, and multi- 
plied so surprisingly in the course of two years, as to 
destroy all the vegetation, and banish the colonists 
from the shores. Long before this happened, however, 
a more important scene of colonisation had been dis- 
covered. Zarco and Texeira, after going out with 
their ships, remained for some time at Puerto Santo, 
and having observed something like a dark spot, always 
fixed at a certain point of the horizon, they sailed for 
it one day, and discovered the island of Madeira. This 
isle was covered with woods, and totally uninhabited ; 
though it is believed that our Portuguese adventurers 
were not the first Europeans who had landed on it. A 
pair of unfortunate English lovers, flying from the 
cruelty of their relatives, had been driven in their bark 
to the shores of Madeira, where they died. The story 
of these lovers is told at length, in the shape of a 
fictitious narrative, in one of the earlier numbers of 
this Journal. 

Zarco and Texeira, delighted with this new disco- 
very, hastened back to Portugal, where they gave 

rs and o jon on the ‘0 
in a fair way to be depopulated by these schemes, 
Don Henry sent out a new colony to Madeira, fore, 
seeing that its climate would render the island a fit 
nursery for the vine and sugar-cane to the Portuguese 
people. From Sicily, where sugar had been partially 
raised for some time, he procured the n seeds, 
and sent them out along with vegetables of other 
kinds. His views have not proved fallacious, for up 
to this hour the colony, which soon became a thriving 
one, has ever proved a productive settlement for Por- 


n addition to the annexation of Puerto Santo and 
Madeira to the crown of Portugal, Don Henry about 
the same time acquired the sovereignty of the Canaries. 
These isles had been first discovered by an English 


* It is not uncommon for writers to describe Don Henry as the 
first person who applied the compass to navigation. But the use 
of the instrument by seamen is mentioned by writers of the 
twelfth century, and in the thirteenth century it was universally 
employed by the Spanish navigators. Don Henry is said to have 
also improved the astrolabe. . 


of the sculptor, and to the great amusement of | 
Sir Welter and others who had in the secret. 
SNATCHES OF CONTINENTAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
THE DUTCH HERRING FISHERY. 
| 
| 
| 
e irs errings caug and cured, e exten 
of two or three barrels, are instantly dispatched by a 
fast-sailing vessel for Holland, where their sunteel, is 
anxiously expected. On landing at Maas-sluis, one 
barrel, decorated with flowers and with flags flying, is 
dispatched to the Hague as an — to his majesty, 
who on this occasion ts the fortunate fishers 
with 1000 guilders. the other barrels are sold by ; 
public auction, And generally fetch from 900 to 1100 2 
° guilders. These precious barrels are then subdivided : 
among the dealers, who retail them at a high price. : 
A single herring of this first importation brings one 
and a half to two guilders—that is, half a crown to 
ugal. 
am the tutor of Count Yon Z——.,” replied her part- 
the tutor, “I will excuse me, for mamma has a 


ship driven accidentally from ther course. ‘This dis- | 


to sail from Spain with five ships 
e year 1396, they 

of. ‘The Cana- 


itants. John de Bethaneourt, a Norman baron, 

e the sible lord of these isles ; but, about the 

1420, his descendants sold their rights to Don 
fhemy. These were valuable —— in all ‘to 


crown 

heart bent on the far more splendid achievement 
discovering a route to India by the south of Africa. 
obstinate, 


#eas to be navigable, and the shores rich beyond it. 
The expedition was thus of great utility in dispelling 
‘@illy prejudices, but it was not unproductive, also, of 
more solid benefits. Don Henry, for his important 
services in bringing new lands under the dominion of 
‘the Cross, had received a grant from the Pope of all 
lands discovered, or to be discovered, between Boj 

dor and the East Indies. This gift, it was held, t 

Pope had a right to make, and, in fact, the validity of 
the grant was not disputed by other countries. Such 
being the benefits flowing from these discoveries, a 


new expedition was fitted out, after the return of 
Gilianez, for the further prosecution of the task of 


exploration. Antonio Gonzalez and Nuno Tristan 
were the leaders on this occasion, and they penetrated 
to the southward as far as Cape Blanco. Some Moor- 
ish captives were brought home from this voyage, and 
from them large offers of ransom were made, on con- 
dition of their being taken back to their native coun- 
try. Gonzalez was sent by Don Henry with this view, 
and, in reality, considerable quantities of gold dust, 
and numbers of n slaves, were given as the re- 
demption mone the prisoners. On this voyage 


Gonzalez is understood to have seen the of 


in and the Cape de Verd Isles. 
the gold dust was once seen by the Portu- 
gue, Henry no further doubts and difficulties 
the way of his schemes of discovery. Not only the 
Portuguese, indeed, but Venetian mariners, and enter- 
rising men from all European countries, flocked to 
Begres to join in the prince’s expeditions. In the year 
1444, two large parties of navigators set sail for the 
African coast, one consisting of six vessels for com- 
mercial purposes, and the other of two ships of dis- 
eovery, commanded by Vicente de Lagos, and the 
famous Venetian mariner, Cada Mosto, the latter of 
‘whom wrote the first distinct aecount of the Canaries, 
ira, and the African coasts. Ne countries 
and manners were at this time perfectly new to the 
European world, all the parts of Africa hitherto ex- 
amined being 
‘Moors. Cada Mosto’s descriptions apply in every point 


fhhomewards. On his voyage he heard of a great inter- 
pal water (the Niger), and a large city named Tom- 
ishing trad 


prise « to his country, or bo by the limits 
mentioned. He had struck the spark, and the flame 
soon spread over the world. Henry died in 1461, at 
the ripe age of sixty-seven. Within a few succeeding 
the Guinea coast was added to the 

lego 


by Bartholomew Diaz ; and, in 1498, Vaseo de Gama 
touched the shores of Hindoostan. Thus it is appa- 


America, also, 
and the enterpri 


in the mean- 


vernm: it i 


the powers which led to accessions of kno 80 
great and beneficial. On such grounds may a promi- 
nent niche in the temple of fame be claimed for Don 


fashion, called Lady Mazel. Herhouse was large, and 
four stories high ; on the ground floor was a large ser- 
vants’ hall, in which was a i 


the chambermaids kept the key. In a small room 
titioned off from the hall, slept the valet-de-chambre, 


sisted of apartments in which the lady saw company, 


Henry of Portugal, or to use his more expressive title, 
Henry the Natigator. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
FIFTH CASE. 
In the year 1689, there lived in Paris a woman of 


staircase, and a cup- 
beard where the plate was locked up, of which one of 


whose name was Le Brun: the rest of this floor con- 


which was very frequent and numerous, as she kept 
publie athe play. In the floor up one pair of 
stairs, was the lady’s own chamber, which was in the 
front of the house, and was the innermost of three 
rooms from the grand staircase. The key of this cham- 
ber was usually taken out of the door and laid on a 
chair by the servant who was last with the lady, and 
who pulling the door after her, it shut with a spring, 
so that it could not be opened from without. In this 
chamber, also, were two doors; one communicated 
with a back staircase, the other with a wardrobe, which 
opened to the back stairs also. 

On the second floor slept the Abbé Poulard, in the 
only room which was furnished on that floor. On the 
third story were two chambers, which contained two 
chambermaids and two foot-boys ; the fourth sto 
consisted of lofts and granaries, whose doors were al- 
ways open. The cook slept below in a place where the 
wood was kept, an old woman in the kitchen, and the 
coachman in the stable. 

On the 27th of November, being Sunday, the two 
daughters of Le Brun, the valet, who were eminent 
milliners, waited on the lady, and were kindly received ; 
but as she was going to church to afternoon service, 
she pressed them to come again, when she could have 
more of their eompany. Le Brun attended his lady to 
church, and then went to another himself; after which 
he went to play at bowls, as was customary at that 
time, and from the bowling-green he went to several 
places ; and after supping with a friend, he went home 
seemingly cheerful and easy, as he had been all the 
afternoon. Lady Mazel supped with the Abbé Poulard 
as usual, and about eleven o’clock went to her chamber, 
where she was attended by her maids. Before they 
left her, Le Brun came to the door to receive his orders 
for the next day, after which one of the maids laid the 
key of the chamber door on the chair next it ; they 
then went out, and Le Brun following them, shut the 
nutes about his daughters, and then parted, he 
seeming still very cheerful. 

In the morning he went to market, and was jocular 
and pleasant with every body he met, as was his usual 
manner. He then returned home and transacted his 
usual business. At eight o’clock he expressed surprise 
his lady did not get up, as she usually rose at seven ; 
he went to his wife’s lodging, which was in the neigh- 
bourhoed, and told her he was uneasy his lady’s bell 
had not rung, and gave her seven louis d’ors, and some 
crowns in gold, which he desired her to lock up, and 
then went home again, and found the servants in great 
consternation at hearing nothing of their lady ; when 
one observed, that he feared she had been seized with 
an apoplexy, or a bleeding at the nose, to which she 
was subject ; Brun said, “It must be i 
worse ; my mind misgives me, for I found the street 
door open last night after all the family were in bed but 
myself.” They then sent for the lady’s son, M. de Savo- 
niere, who hinted to Le Brun his fear of anapoplexy. Le 
Brun said, “ It is certainly something worse ; my mind 
has been uneasy ever since I found the street door open 
last night after the family were in bed.” A smith 
being now brought, the door was broke open, and Le 
Brun entering first, ran to the bed ; and after calling 
several times, he drew back the curtains, and said, “Oh, 
my lady is murdered!” He then ran into the ward- 


the wounds in the lady’s hands, it Urge she bad 
struggled hard with the murderer, which obli 
to cut the muscles before he could disengage himse 


of the chamber was gone from 


strapg box, and other places. 


Le being examined, said, that “after he left. 
down into the kiteh 


it, and teok the key with him to his 

On searching him, they found in his pocket a key, the 
wards of which were new filed, and made 

large ; and on trial it was found to open the street door, 
the antechamber, and both the doors in Lady Mazel’s 
ebamber. On trying the bloody nighteap on Le Brun’s 
bead, it was found to fit him exactly, whereupon he was 


prison. 
On his trial it appeared as if the lady was murdered 
by some person who had been let in by Le Brun for that 


derer from the 
very clear : none 


finding 
street door open, the circumstances of the key and the 
nighteap, also a ladder of ropes being found im the 
house, which might be supposed to be laid there by Le 
Brun, to take aff the attention ee pee yy 


lady, and was turned away about four months 
for robbing her. There was in the 
the top of the house, under straw, a 

bloody, but which was not like the linen of Le 


a: 


nor would it fit him. 

Le Brun had nothing to oppose to these strong cir- 
cumstances, but an uniformly good character, which he 
had maintained during twenty-nine years he had served 
his Iady and that he was general esteemed a good 
husband, a good father, and a servant. It was 
therefore resolved to put him to the torture, in order 


to discover his accomplices. This was done with such 
— on February 23, 1690, that he died the week 
after of the hurts he received, ing his innocence 
with his dying breath. 

About a month after, notice was sent from the pro- 
vost of Sens that a dealer in horses had lately set up 
there by the name of John Garlet, but his true name 
was found to be Berry, and that he had been a footman 
in Paris. In consequence of this he was taken up, and 
the suspicion of his guilt was increased by his attempt- 
ing to bribe the officers. On ing him, a gold 
watch was found, which proved to be ly Mazel’s. 
Being brought to Paris, a person swore to seeing him 


torture, and afterwards to be broken alive on the wheel. 
On being tortured, he confessed, that, by the direction 
and order of Madame de Savoniere (Lady Mazel’s 
daughter), he and Le Brun had wu to rob and 
murder Lady Mazel, and that Le Brun murdered her, 
whilst he stood at the door to prevent surprise. In the 
truth of this declaration he persisted till he was brought 
to the place of execution, when, begging to speak with 
one of the judges, he recanted what he had said agai 
Le Brun and Madame de Savoniere, and ‘essed. 
“that he came to Paris on the Wednesday before the 
murder was committed. On the Friday evening he 
went into the house, and, unpereceived, got into one of 
the lofts, where he lay till Sunday morning, subsisting 
on apples and bread which he had in his pockets ; that 
about eleven o’elock on Sunday morning, when he knew 
Relapagtty he tried to get under her 


owing 
ih threw it under the’ ed 
and made a eap of a napkin which layona chair, 
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: through the ageney of other men, as cireumstances | he laid his hat and the key of the street door on the 
: covery led a band of § became ripe for the denouement, yet there is high | table, and sitting down by the fire to warm himself, he 
men and Spaniards praise due to the individual who did really step for- | fell asleep ; that he slept, as he thought, about an hour, 
: for the Canaries, w ward from among his compeers, and set in operation | and going to lock the street door, he found it open ; that 
plundered and 
ties were well valine at this period, containing, it 
su) between twenty and thirty thousand in- 
It could not be done by 
; the numerous failures in this attempt, that 1t was long imself, because no blood was upon his clothes, nor any 
ere the prince could get a fitting person to undertake seratch on his body, which must have been on the mur- 
mariner named Gilianez set sail at Henry’s instiga- 
tion for the African coasts. This voyage was a most 
. important one, at least in its ultimate results. Sea- 
. men had hitherto superstitiously believed Cape Boja- 
= dor's precipitous line of rocks to be a barrier placed 
: by theaven in the way of all farther advances to the 
: south. Gilianez passed the fated point, and found the 
had an accomplice was inferred, because part of the 
cravat found in the bed was discovered not to be like 
his ; but the maids deposed they had washed such a 
cravat for one Berry, who had been a footman to the ’ 
before r 
Brun 
go out of Lady Mazel’s the night she was killed, and a 
: | barber swore to shaving him next morning, when, on 
| his observing the hands of his customer to be very 
oe much scratehed, Berry said he had been pees. 
On these circumstances he was condemned to the 
og att V er ned 
Don omy the Navigator had now the pleasure of 
seeing the Madira, andthe’ Cape  Verd 
Talands all his countrymen, @ thriv- 
‘ing and lucrative traffic be, through these settle- 
ments with the coasts of Ktrica, over an extent of 
— three hundred leagues, all unknown before his time. 
44 He indeed gave up his right over the Canaries to the off his coat and waistcoat, and returned to the chamber 
} court of Castile, but in 1448 Gonzalez Vallo discovered a second time in hisshirt ; he then got under the bed, 
the Azores to counterbalance the loss. Nor was the where he ¢ontinued till the afternoon, when Lady 
resulting from this great prince’s spiri . 
| 
e -strings, an en sa) own e re, where 
yard, when he agai r i 
. 4 robe, and took up the strong box, which being heavy, | hour, he got from under the bed and demanded her 
he said, “ She has nct been robbed ; how is this ?” 
, A surgeon then examined the body, which was | upon which he stabbed her, and she resisting with 
covered with no less than fifty wounds ; they found in | her — he repeated his stabs till she was dead ; 
} ha the bed, which was full of blood, a serap of a cravat of | that he then took the key of the wardrobe cupboard 
) coarse lace, and a napkin made into a nighteap, which | from the bed’s head, opened this cupboard, found the 
was bloody, and had the family mark on it ; and from | key of the strong box, opened it, and took out all the 
gol he could find, to the amount of about six hundred 
ivres ; that he then locked the cupbeard and replaced 
the key at the bed’s head, threw his knife into the fire, 
; The bell-strings were ‘twisted round the frame of the | took his hat from under the bed, left the napkin in it, 
tester, so that they were out of reach and eould not | took the key of the chamber from the chair, and let 
ned eagerly to the speculations of Columbus re- | ring. A clasp-knife was found in the ashes, almost | himself out, went to the loft, where he pulled off his 
Seg ee te Retin cman he Rtas, sal eet consumed by the fire, which had burned off all marks | shirt and cravat, and, leaving them there, put on his 
on the mission. On the 12th October 1492, | of blood that might have ever been upon it ; the key | coat and waistcoat, and stole softly down stairs ; and 
Columbus landed in the West Indies. by the door Suing 
All the brilliant consequences, not only to Portugal no mar violenee appeared on any of the doors, | it, went out, and left it open ; that ete, 
and Spain, but to the whole human race, which ensued ee ee ropeladder to let ‘himself down from a window, if he 
from the passage of the Cape and the crossing of the | of money, and all the lad ’s jewels, were in the Se ee eee 
Atlantic, are too well known to require recapitulation. it otherwise, he left his rope-ladder at the bottem 
she of all tenths, these \the stairs, where it was found.” 
would most certainly have been effected ‘Thus was the veil removed from this deed of dark. 
, 
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ness, and all the cireumstanees whieh ared against 
Le Brun were accounted for consistently with his inno- 
cence. From the whole story the reader will perceive 
how fallible human reason is when 
stances ; and the humane will agree, in such cases 
even improbabilities ought to be admitted, rather than 
man should be: condemned, who may possibly, be in- 


DROLLERIES OF CAPTAIN GROSE. 
In Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,. 
amidst much that is in various ways objectionable, there 
are a few scattered articles, of a whimsical: nature, or 
explanatory of the origin of odd: phrases now in com- 
men use, and which are. therefore not, unworthy of 
ion, We:select.the-following 


five human figures, 


his wife’s life. 

Banyan Day. A sea term for those days on which 
no meat is allowed to the sailors : the term is borrowed 
from the Banyans in the East Indies, a caste that eat 
nothing that had life. [There are now no Banyan days 
in the royal navy.] 

Barber. That’s the barber ; a ridiculous and un- 
* meaning phrase, in the mouths of' the common people 
about the year 1760, signifying their approbation of any 
action, measure, or thing. 

Cotton, in-his Virgil Travesti.; where, i 
irgil speaking of Eolus, 

Bounee cry the port-holes, out they fly, 
And make the world dance Barnaby. 

Bayard of Téw Toes. To ride bayard of ten toes is 
to walk on foot. Bayard was a horse famous in old 
romances. 

Bear. One who contracts to delivera certain quantity 
or sum of stock in the public funds, on a future day, 
and at a stated price ; or, in other words, sells what 
he has not got, like the huntsman in the fable, who sold 
the bear's skin before the bear was killed. As the bear 

stock he is not possessed of, so the bull 
chases what he has not money to-pay-for ; but ee 
of any alteration in the price ‘oielen either party 
pays or receives the difference. Exchange Alley. 

Beef-Eater. A yeoman of the guards, instituted: by 
Henry VII. Their office was to stand'near the bouffet, 
or cupboard, thence called Bouffetiers, since corrupted 
to Beef-Eaters. Others suppose they obtained this 
name from the size of their persons, andthe easiness 
of their duty, as having scarce more to do than to eat 
the king’s beef. 

To bear the Bell. To exeel or surpass all competi- 
tors, to be the principal in a body or society ; an allu- 
sion to the fore horse or leader of a team, whose harness 
is commonly ornamented with # bell or bells. Some 


suppose it a term borrowed from an’ ancient tourna- | fi 


ment, where the victorious knights bore away the belle 
or fair lady. Others derive it from a horse-race, or 
other rural contentions, where bells were frequently 
given as prizes.. 

Bishoped, or to bishop. A term among horse-dealers- 
for burning the mark into a horse's tooth after he has 
lost it by age ; by bishoping, a horse is made to 
younger than he is. It is a common saying of milk 
the bishop has set his foot in. it. 
Formerly, when a bishop through a village, all 
the’ inhabitants ran out of their houses to solicit his 


blessing, even their milk, &c. ow the fire to 
, when burnt’ to, was said to be 
Blackguard. A shabby, dirty fellow; a term said 


to be derived from a number of dirty, tattered, and 
roguish boys, who attended at the Horse Guards, and 
Parade in St James’s Park, to black the boots and shoes 
of the soldiers, or to do any other dirty offices. These, 
from their constant attendance about the time of guard 
mounting, were nicknamed the ards, 

wonderful. e stone is a tri 

ston onthe very top of an aie 
im the county of Cork in Ireland, extremely difficult of 
a proof of perseverance, cou: and agility, whereof 
many are supposed to elaim ‘the honour The never 
achieved the adventure : and to tip the blarney, is figu- 
Yatively used for telling a marvellous story, or 


on speculation for time, is, i 
, called a Bear, to take a certain cum of tock ot 0 


future day at a stated price: if at that day stoek fetches 
more than the pri on, he receives the differ- 
enee ; if it falls or is ee 
comes a lame duck, and waddles out of the Alley. See 


Buill.. A blunder ; from one Obadiah Bull, a blunder- 


ing lawyer of London, who lived in, the reign of Henry 
an 


Irishman. 

Buit, A dependent, poor relation, or simpleton, on 
whom.all kinds of practical jokes are played: off}. and 
who serves as a butt for all the of wit and 


Camerade. A chamber fellow; a Spanish military 
term. Soldiers were in that country divided into cham- 
bers, five men makinga chamber ; whence it [the term 
camerade, now pronounced comrade] was generally used 


to signify companion. 

Captain. Led in; an humble ina 
great family, who, for a precarious subsistence, and 
distant hopes of preferment, suffers every kind of indig- 
nity, and is the butt of every species of joke or. ill 
humour, The small provision made for offieers of the 
army and navy in time of peaee, obliges many in both 
services to occupy this wretched station. The idea of 
the ai ion is taken from a led horse, many of 
which for magnificence appear in = retinues of great: 
personages on solemn occasions, such as ions, &c. 

Captain Copperthorne’s Crew. All a saying 
of a company where every one strives to rule. 

Cater Cousins. Good friends. He and I are not cater 
cousins, that is, we are not even cousins in the fourth 
degree, or four times removed ; or, we have not the 
least friendly connection. 

Caterpillar. A nickname for a soldier. In the year. 
1745, a soldier quartered at a house near Derby was 
desired by his landlord to call upon him whenever he 
came that way, for, added he, soldiers are the pillars 
of the nation. The rebellion being finished, it happened 
the same regiment was quartered in Derbyshire, when 
the soldier resolved to accept of his landlord’s invita- 
tion, and accordingly obtained leave to go to him: but- 
on his arrival he was greatly surprised to find a very 
cold reception ; whereupon expostulating with his land- 
lord, he reminded him of his invitation, and the cireum- 
stance of his having said soldiers were the pillars of the 
nation. “ If I did,” answered the host, “I meant cater- 
pillars.” 

Choak Pear. Figuratively, an unanswerable objec- 
tion : also a machine formerly used in Holland by rob- 
bers ; it was of iron, 
forced into the mouths of persons from whom they 
intended to extort money, and, on turning a key, cer- 
tain interior springs thrust forth a number of points 
in all directions, which so en it that it could not 
be taken out of the mouth : and the iron, being,case- 
hardened, could not be filed: the only methods of getting 
rid of it were either by cutting the mouth, or advertisin 
a reward for the key. These pears were also called 
pears of agony. 

Crump. One who helps solicitors to affidavit 
or false witnesses. “I wish you-had, Mrs Crump ;” a 
Gloucestershire saying, in answer to a wish for any 
thing ; implying, you must not expect any assistance 
rom the er. 
the following incident :—One Mrs Crump, the wife of 
a substantial farmer, dining with the old Lady Coventry, 
who was extremely deaf, said to one of footmen 
waiting at table, “ I wish I had a draught of small 
beer,” her modesty not permitting her to desire so fine 
a gentleman to-bringit. The fellow, conscious: that his 
mistress could not hear either the request or answer, 
replied, without moving, “I wish yow had, Mrs Crump.” 
These wishes being again repeated by both ies, Mrs 
Crump 
being asked by my lady where she was 
what had passed. pete being 
expression became proverbi 

Cur. A cut or curtailed dog: 
laws, a man who had no right to the privilege of the 
chase was obliged to cut or law his dog. Among other 
modes of disabling him from disturbing the game, one 
was by depriving him of his tail: a dog so cut was 
called a cut or curtailed dog, and by contraction a cur. 
A cur is figuratively used to signify a surly fellow. 

Curse of Stotland. The nine of diamonds: dia- 
monds, it is said, imply royalty, being ornaments to the 
imperial crown, 
been observed, for many ages, to be a tyrant anda 
curse to that country. Others say it is from its simi- 
larity to the arms of Argyle ; the Duke of Argyle 
having been very instrumental in bringing about the 
union, which by some Scotch patriots has been consi- 
dered as detrimental to their a ex- 
planation we have heard is, that the order for the 
massacre at Glenco in 1691 was written hastil = 
evening employed es with his vietims.] 

Dowdying. 


Dowdyi 
that it was exhibited Before his 
the Prince of Wales, father of 
obtained 
sing, which had for its burthen the words 


It is’ said to have originated from | 


According to the forest | 


every ninth king of Scotland has | for 


Dun. An importunate 
provincial dialeet of several counties, signifies 
dun, then, perhaps-may mean to deafe~; with importas 
nate demands: some derive 1 the word! donnes; 
which signifies give. But the true’ origi 
of the word owes its birth to one Joe 
bailiff-of the town of Lincoln, so extremely active; and 
so dexterous in his business; that it beeame a’ proverb; 
when a man refused to pay, Why do’ not’ you Dun’ 
him ? that is, Why do not you set Dan te-arrest him?’ 
Hence: it became: a: cant: word, and’ is*now old as’ 
since the daysof Henry VII. Dun was also'the 
name for the hangman, before tliat of Jack Ketch’: 
And presently a halter got, 
Made of the best strong hempem teer, 
And ere.a cat could lick her ear,. 
Had tied it up with as much art,, 
As DUN himself could do for ’s heart. we 
Cotton's Virgil Trav. book iv. 
Fellow-Commoner. An empty. bottle : so° called. at’ 
the University of Cambridge, where fellow-commoners 
are not in general considered as over-full of learning, | 
At Oxford an enrpty bottle is: called a gentléman-com- 
moner for the same reason. 
Firing a Gun. Introducing a story by head and 
shoulders. A man, wanting to tell a particular story, 


said to the company, “Hark! did you not hear a gun ?_ 
Now we are talking of guns, I will tell youa story of 
one.” 


Flip. Small beer, brandy, and sugar : this mixtur 
with the addition of a was by saildrs 
called Sir Cloudsly, in memory of Sir Cloudsty Shove! 
who used frequently to regale himself with it. 

Grey Mare. The grey mare is the better horse ; 
said of a woman .who governs her husband.—[The 
origin of this phrase is given as follows in Addison’s: 
Anecdotes, 1794 :—* A gentleman in a certain county 
in England having married a young lady of con- 
siderable fortune, and with many other charms, 
finding, in a very short time, that she was of a h 
domineering spirit, and always contending to be mis- 
tress of him and his family, he was resolved to part: 
with her. Accordingly, he went to her father, and told 
him he found his daughter of such a temper, and was 
so heartily tired of her, that if he would take her home 
again, he would return every penny of her fortune. 

The old gentleman, having inquired into the cause of, 
his complaint, asked him, ‘ why he should be more dis~ 

uieted at it than any other married man, since it, was, 
the common case with them all, and, consequently, 
no more than he ought. to have expected when he en- 
tered into the married state.’ The young: gentleman. 
desired to be excused, ‘if he said he was so far from 
giving his assent to this assertion, that he thought him-. 
self more unhappy than any other man, as his wife had 
a spirit no way to be quelled’; and’ as most inly 
no man, who had a sense of right and’wrong, 
ever submit to be governed by his wifé.’ “Son,” said 
tle old man, ‘you are but little acquainted with the, 
world, if you .do not know that all women govern their 
husbands, though not all, indeed, by the same method: 


men, | however, to end all disputes between us, I will put what 


I have-said on this proof, if you are willing to try. it, 
I have five horses in my stable ; you shall harness these 
to.a cart, in which I shall put a basket containing-one 
hundred eggs; and’if, in passing through the 
and making a strict inquiry into the truth or 

of my assertion, and leaving a horse at the house of 
every man who is master of his family himself, and an 


(egg only where the wife governs, you will find 


your 
eggs gone before your horses ; 1 hope you will then 
think your own case not uncommon, but will be con- 
tented to go home, and look upon your own wife as: no 


‘worse than her neighbours, If, on the other hand, 
‘your horses: are gone first, I will take my 
got up from the table to fetch it herself, and io 


ing, related | 
| abroad, the 


with ss of the same kind ; 


Berar. | 
= 
Ails. The five alls is a country sign, representing 
having a: motto under him. 
The first is a king in his regalia ; his motto, I govern 
all’: the second, a bishop in pontificals ; mage ; 
for all : third, a lawyer in his gown ; motto, I plead for 
all : fourth, a soldier in his regimentals, fully accoutred ; ; 
motto, I fight for all: fifth, a poor countryman with his 
scythe and rake ; motto, I pay for all. - 
Apron-String Hold, An estate held by a man during 
our young married man, therefore, set out with great 
I me to get rid, as he thought, of his horses and 
is wife. 
At the first house he came to, he heard a woman, with 
a shrill and angry voice, cal! to her husband to go to 
the door. Here he left an egg, you may be sure, with- ie 
out making any further inquiry ; at the next he met 
ost gone, when he 
arrived at the seat of a gentleman of family and figure 
in the county : he knocked at. the door, and inquiring 
the master of the 
that his master was not vet stixring, but if he 
to walk in, his lady was im the parlour. The with 
great complaisance, desired him to seat himself, and . 
said, if his business was very urgent, she would wake 
her husband to let him know it, but had much rather 
not disturb him. “Why, really, madam,’ said he, 
*my business is only to ask a question, which you can 
an sometimes to express flattery. Trish. resolve as well as ur husband. if you will be ingennons 
Bore. A tedious troublesome man or woman, one with me. You wilt « doubtless think it odd, and it may be 
who bores the ears of his: hearers with an uninterest- deemed unpolite for any ene, much more:a stranger, to 
ing tale ; a term much in fashion about the years 1780 ask such a question ; but as a very considerable wager : 
and 1781.—[ This came again into fashion after Grose’s | bury, on large companies, or persons boasting of their | d ag bey and it may be some advantage to your- 
day, and, we need not say, is still in use.} courage. It was performed by one Pearce, who had self to declare the truth to me, I hope these aie : 
Brace. The brace tavern ; a room im the south-east | the nack of simulating madness, and who, by the direc- | tions will plead my exeuse, It is, madam, to desire 
corner of the King’s Beneh, where, for the convenience | tion of some of the company, would burst into.a room, | to be informed whether you govern your husband, or 
of prisoners residing thereabouts, beer purchased at the | in a most furious manner, as if just broke loose from | he rules over you? ‘ Indeed, sir,” replied the lady, : 
tap-house was retelled at a balfpeany per pot adlvanee. his keeper, to the great terror of these not im the Chi question to comovhat odd ; but as I think no 
taps by the jon of the | one ought to be ashamed of doing their duty, F shall 
ITT. to obey my husband im all things; but if'a woman’s 
to | own word is to be suspeeted in such a case, let him 
dow . | answer for me; for here he comes,’ a 


- graphs as they su 
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and to accept of it as a present. 
A black gelding the of the 
most ; but the lady desired he would choose the y 


black horse would be most useful to them, but madam 
still persisted in her claim to the 


y mare. ‘ What, 
said she, ‘and will you not take her then? But I say 
the y mare is much the 


gre: 
* Well, my dear,’ replied the husband, 
‘if it must be so You egg,’ re- 
carter, ‘and I must take all m 
s again, and endeavour to live happy with 
A gambl dice strong 
J gambler at dice, who, having a 
head, drinks to intoxicate his adversary, or ea 
[It would appear from Guy Mannering that this 
came to have a different meaning in Scotland.] 
Hobson’s Choice. That or none: from old Hobson, 
a famous carrier of Cambridge, who used to let horses 
to the students, but never permitted them to choose, 
always allotting each man the horse he thought most 
proper for his manner of riding and treatment. 

Hunts Dog. He is like Hunt’s dog, will neither go 
Jo church nor stay at home. One Hunt, a labouring 
hap at a small town in Shropshire, kept a mastiff, who 

on being shut up on Sundays, whilst his master went to 
church, howled so terribly as to disturb the whole vil- 
lage ; wherefore his master resolved to take him to 
church with him. But when he came to the church 
door, the dog having perhaps formerly been beg a 
out by the sexton, refused to enter ; whereupon Hunt 
exclaimed loudly against his dog’s obstinacy, who would 
neither go to church nor stay at home. This shortly 
became a byeword for discontented and whimsical 
persons. 


directing Catherine to the post-office, as quite half an 
hour afterwards, when visiting the place, a: saw her at 
the window, receiving the change and a letter from one 
of the clerks, and the im ce, shall we say of woman 
or of love, induced Catherine to break the seal at the 
door. A glow of pleasure was on the cheek of the happy 
girl. We would not have given a penny to be informed 
that Thomas was well, and was coming in the next packet. 
We felt anxious to know whether Thomas would come, 


but the names of such persons rarely appear among the 
gers of the Li packets, common} 
cluded in that com’ ve line, “and two 
in the s e.” 
So we gave up all h of kn when Thomas 


would arrive, but concluded that we should see the name 
with that of Catherine in the jage list, to which we 
had determined to keep a oot tek, 

It was but a short time afterwards that we did indeed 
see the name of Thomas in the papers. He was one of 
the pa in the ship cast away below New York, of 
whom nearly every one perished, and Thomas among the 


Wehad never seen Thomas, but had somehow cherished 
such an interest in his fate, that we felt a severe shock at 
its annunciation ; and what must have been the feelings 
of Catherine, with her ardent sanguine Irish temperament ? 
Loving deeply as she must have loved, and hoping ardent! 
as she must ions hoped, what must have been her 


grass shooting, green and thick, in Ronaldson’s grave- 
yard, and to see the buds swelling on the branches of the 
trees that d te that populous city of the dead, when 
a funeral, numerously attended, wound slowly round the 
corner of the street, and into the enclosure. It was 
the funeral of a native of Ireland—we knew by the num- 
bers that attended--and as the sexton lowered the coffin 
down into the narrow house, the place appointed for all 
the living, we saw engraved upon a simple plate, CaTux- 
RINE MacINnEs. 

The ry Any told. The small sum of money which 
Catherine deposited in the mong fund, to give a 
little consequence to her marriage festi: been 
withdrawn to give her “ decent burial.” 


THE WRONG LETTER-BOX. 
[BY MR CHANDLER---UNITED STATES GAZETTE. ] 


AmusING incidents often occur by persons mis 
letter-box of stores and noweuesr offices in this vicinity 
for that of the post-office. We sometimes find three or 
four letters in our own letter-box intended for the mails. 
These we of course put on their way. 
Standing once at our front window, we observed a 
oung woman, whose face was not visible to us, a 
Scaiet beth ons box, and on taking it out we found that 
she had mistaken our establishment for that of the post- 
office. It was directed to Thomas ——, in Ireland, and 
the inland postage accompanied it. The letter we caused 
to be sent with some others to the post-office, and gave 
the circumstance no further thought. 

Busied some months afterwards in examining the con- 
tents of our exchange papers, and inditing such para- 
ted to us, we did not pay much 
attention to a gentle tap at the door of our private room, 
until it was repeated. We then, too anxious to conclude 
our labours to to the applicant, bade the one that 
knocked ‘ come in,’ and continued our labours without 
lifting an eye to the door, which was opened quictly, and 
as quietly closed. We were startled at length with a 
sweetly modulated voice inquiring, “Is there a letter 
here for me ?” ‘ 

We at once raised our eyes and saw a female about 
teen years of c~ as we have of late lost the art 
judging closel, ese matters, perhaps twenty. It 

ad not make a dimple’s difference Kee face, and would 
not, if five more years had been added to them. There 
was an oval face, with nature’s own blush, and a slight 
ection of the mouth that told of Ireland, even without 
he softened modulation of voice that belongs to the 
women of that island. Neatness was all that could be 
— to her pe deserved that. 
ters are juently asked for in a newspaper 
in we bade the y woman 
go to the front office, and inquire of the clerks. 

She had been there, and there was no one but a boy, 
who could not give her the information. 

So we inquired the name. 

“ Kitty Mac Innes ; but, perhaps, it will be Catherine on 
the letter,” said she, “as that is my name.” 

We looked on the letter-rack in the front office, among 
the “ A. B.'s,” the * X. W.’s,” the “ P. Q.’s,” &c., but saw 
none for Catherine. 

Returning, we inquired to what advertisement the letter 
was to be an answer. “ Advertisement! to no advertise- 
ment—it would be in answer to my letter.” 

* And from whom did you expect a letter ?” 

The young woman looked much confused ; but 
rently considering the question pertinent, she said, “ 

We saw at once that she had, as hundreds before had 
done, mistaken our office for the post-office, and the name 

iven was that upon the letter which we had some months 
fore sent from our letter-box to that of the post-office. 

“He has not written, then,” said Catherine, in a low 
voice, evidently not intended for our ear. 

may written.” 

where's the letter ?” said looking u 

At the post-office, perhaps.” 

And we took Catherine by the hand and led her to the 
door, and pointed out the way to the 

* You will ask at the window,” said we ; “ but as the 
clerks are young men, you need not tell them from whom 
you expect the letter.” 

“ Not for the world,” said she, looking into our face 
with a glance that seemed to say there was no harm in 


the 


THE OLD FARM GATE 
Where, where is the gate that once served to divide 
The elm-shaded lane from the dusty road side ? 

I like not this barrier gaily bedight, 

With its glittering latch and its trellis of white. 

It is seemly, I own—yet, oh! dearer by far 

Were the red-rusted hinge and the weather-warp’d bar. 
Here are fashion and form of a modernised date, 

But I'd rather have look’d on the old farm gate. 


*Twas here where the urchins would gather to play 
In the shadows of twilight or sunny mid-day ; 


But to swing on the gate-rails, to clamber and ride, 
Was the utmost of pleasure, of glory and pride ; 
And the car of the victor or carriage of state 

Never carried such hearts as the old farm gate. 


*Twas here where the miller’s son paced to and fro, 

When the moon was above and the glow-worms below ; 

Now pensively leaning, now twirling his stick, 

While the moments grew long and his heart-throbs grew quick. 
Why, why did he linger so restlessly there, 

With church-going vestment and sprucely-combed hair ? 

He loved, oh! he loved, and had promised to wait 

For the one he adored at the old farm gate. 


'Twas here where the grey-headed gossips would meet, 
And the falling of markets or goodness of wheat— 
This field lying fallow—that heifer just bought— 
Were favourite themes for discussion and thought. 
The merits and faults of a neighbour just dead— 

The hopes of a couple about to be wed ; 

The Parliament doings—the bill and debate, 

Were all canvassed and weighed at the old farm gate. 
*Twas over that gate I taught Pincher to bound 

With the strength of a steed and the grace of a hound ; 
The beagle might hunt and the spaniel might swim, 
But none could leap over that postern like him. 

When Dobbin was saddled for mirth-making trip, 

And the quickly-pull’d willow-branch served for a whip, 
Spite of hugging and tugging he’d stand for his freight, 
While I climbed on his back from the old farm gate. 


*Tis well to pass portals where pleasure and fame 

May come winging our moments and gilding our name ; 
But, give me the joy and the freshness of mind ; 

When away on some sport—the old gate slamm’d behind— 
I’ve listened to music, but none that could speak 

In such tones to my heart as the teeth-setting creak 
That broke on my ear when the night had worn late, 
And the dear ones came home through the old farm gate. 
Oh! fair is the barrier taking its place, 

But it darkens a picture my soul longed to trace. 

I sigh to behold the rough staple and hasp 

And the rails that my growing hand scarcely could clasp. 
Oh! how strangely the warm spirit grudges to part 
With the commonest relic once linked to the heart ; 

And the brightest of fortune—the kindliest fate— 

Would not banish my love for the old farm gate. 


—Weekly Dispatch, April 21, 1839. Ex1za Coox 


RULES OF HEALTH. 

The celebrated sician, Boerhaave, declared some 
he had in his library a book 
which contained the most important secrets of medicine. 
When his lib: was examined, there was a book mag- 
nificently bound ; it consisted of blank paper, with the 
exception of these words written on the first leaf—* K 
you cool and your feet warm, and your bow 


telling us. 
We must have used less than our usual precision in 


LAW AGAINST DUELLING. 
The king of Naples has polite octean and efficient 
law against duelling. A challenge to fight a duet, either 
written or verbal, is ptinishable = in the 
third d , With ification blic functions, 
and the of all public pensions, for two to five 
years after the expiration of the punishment. A person 
who accepts a challenge is subject to the same punish- 
ment, Any act of violence committed against a 
uence of refusing to accept a challenge, shall be 

punished according to the existing laws, but the rate of 
one degree above what it 

in ordinary cases. If a challenge be and the 
poties meet, but the duel does not take place, they shall 

punished by banishment and the loss of i If 
the duel takes place, without either party being wounded, 
they shalt be punished b in the Rest with 
the loss Mees If wounds — the wounded 
party shall i as above, and the party nflieting 
the wound shall be punished according to the existing 
laws. Murder committed in a duel shall be punished as 
assassination. The body fees in a duel, and 
also of one who shall suffer death in consequence of a 
duel, shall be buried in a profane place, designated by 
the police, without funereal ceremony, and without any 
monument. Seconds, bearers of a challenge, and all who 
take part in a duel, shall be ished as principals. 
Military men, besides being subject to the dispositions 
of this decree, shall be punished by the military penal 
statute for insubordination.— New York Mirror. 


EFFECTS OF LAUGHTER ON THE CIRCULATION OF THE . 
BLOOD. 

The deep inspirations and the short and uent 
expirations made in the act of laughing, have a 
yo sarc on the heart, increasing the quantity of blood 
within its cavities in the same manner as the quantit 
within these is increased by muscular contractions. This 
condition of the heart, as might be anticipated, will vary 
in proportion to the violence and duration of the pa- 
roxysms of laughter. When these are moderate, the 


mind is only exhilarated, or, to use a common expression, 
“the heart es joyful ;” but if laughing be increased 
or prol: beyond certain limits, a series of effects, 
more or 


ess injurious, supervene. Pain in 
the cardiac region and headache then come on, andif the 
xysm be immoderate, the ee propelled. 
to the brain is such, that the inte ual ers be- 
come greatly excited, and sometimes to such a degree 
as to cause their temporary aberration. Even convul-' 
sions follow immoderate fits of laughter, and I have 
known death take place from excessive laughter caused 
by titillation. A disturbed action of the heart is 
° ed in those affected with hysterica, which may 
account for the paroxysm of laughter, the risus sardoni- 
cus, the hiccup, and all the more remarkable phenomena 
which are characteristic of that disease. Laughter, in- 
deed, greatly disturbs a heart which is already irritable. 
This was strikingly exemplified in a person who had a 
disease of the heart, and who could not indulge in = 
ing, without the increased action of the heart by w 
it was accompanied always causing violent heotache— 
Wardrop on Diseases of the Heart. 


GREAT NATURAL BREAKWATER. 


It is well known that reefs of rock, generally coral, 
extend along many coasts at a short distance from shore, 
and when concealed from to 

im, are a uent cause of ship i 
on rise above water as to be easily 
stretching for many miles with the regularity of an arti- 
ficial bulwark raised for the protection of the land. Many 
of the islands which in such vast numbers stud the Pacific 
Ocean, are almost wholly encircled by a coral belt of 
this description. But the coast of Brazil —_ pro- 
bably, the most remarkable reef to be found on the globe. 
Mrs Graham, an intelligent writer on Brazil, pronounces 
it “certainly one of the wonders of the world.” It is 
about sixteen feet in breadth at the top ; on the outside 
it slopes off, more — than the celebrated Plymouth 
breakwater, to a great depth, and within it is ay Sry 
cular for many fathoms, Mr Koster informs us that it 
extends all along the coast from Pernambuco to Marn- 
ham, a distance of nearly one thousand miles. In some 
parts it runs very near the coast, in others it recedes to 
a distance from it. O: ionally it declines in height to 
a level with the water, and even sinks below it; but for 
the most part it is a bold and high wall of rock, present-~ 
ing at intervals numerous openings like sea-gates, where 
vessels may enter at all seasons, and ride as secure from 
tempests as if they were anchored in a small lake. The 
harbour of Pernambuco is formed by this magnificent 
bulwark. Mrs Graham thus describes the entrance :— 
“We hed the sandy beach between Recife (or 
Seaupalenh and Olinda so nearly, that I thought we 
were going to land there; when, coming abreast of a 
tower on a rock where the sea was breaking violently, we 
turned short round, and found ourselves within a natural 
breakwater, heard the surf dashing without, and saw the 
spray, but we ourselves were sailing along smoothly and 
calmly as if ina mill-pond. The reef of which the rock 
is formed, is said to be coral ; but it is so coated with 
barnacle and limpet, that I could see nothing but the 
remainder of these shells for many feet down, and as 
deep into the rock as our hammers would break.” The 
breadth of the water here between the reef and the main- 
land, varies from a few fathoms to three quarters of a 
mile. Close to the rock the water is of considerable 
depth, and there the vessels often moor. 
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| The gentleman at that moment entering the room, 
Gf the business, confirmed every word his obedient wife 
- # had reported in her own favour ; upon which he was 
; invited to choose which horse in the team he liked best | 
a 2, which she thought would be very fit for her side 
j saddle ; her husband gave substantial reasons why 
{ | | 
rest 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
: | For the stream running nigh and the hillocks of sand 
: { Were temptations no dirt-loving rogue could withstand. 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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